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No man performs a greater service to philosophy than he 
who points out the boundaries of legitimate inquiry; and to 
no class of persons is this service more necessary than to 
youthful students, who are just entering upon those diflicalt 
and somewhat seducing investigations, which respect the 
bodily structure and mental endowments of the human being. 
Itis a fact no longer disguised, that anatomical, and more 
particularly physiological pursuits, bave a tendency to carry 
away the mind towards materialism. ‘The more candid among 
medical men themselves frankly acknowledge the charge; 
and the more pious of them lament that there should be so 
much ground for it; whilst, as the danger assumes a magni- 
tude in proportion to the ignorance of the inquirer, the evil 
in question is found to prevail most extensively in those dis- 
secting-rooms which are frequented by very young men, and 
in those essays which are produced by mere novices in sci- 
ence. ‘fhe most appropriate remedy in all such cases is to 
supply an increase of knowledge; and, as Dr. Barclay ex- 
presses it, by making them acquainted with what learned and 
ingenious men have already written on the subject, we may 
he able to moderate the rash excesses of vanity, and prevent 
them from betraying their ignorance to the world, by publish- 
ing, as new, opinions which have been repeatedly published 

fore; have repeatedly been obsolete ; have been repeat- 
edly revived ; and repeatedly — obsolete again. 
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On this subject we find, indeed, that few original opinions 
or arguments have been advanced on any one point since the 
days of Lueretius, and even of Aristotle. The novelties 
which have been since introduced, are found to be chiefly 
novelties of expression, not of ideas: accompanied, it is 
true, with certain characteristics of manner, and also with 
attempts at additional illustration from the views of the mi- 
croscope, and the visions of sume pretenders to chemistry. 
‘The impelling motives, however, the leading opinions, and 
the leading arguments, as our author justly observes, have 
undergone scarcely any change, and appear at this day to be 
generically and specifically the same that they were several 
centuries ago. 

The object of the learned and most laborious work now 
before us is to give the history of opinion, on ‘ Life and Orga 
nization,” from the firstdawn of philosophy down to our own 
times—from Democritus and Ocellus Lucanus to Lawrence 
and Abernethy. Itis accordingly to be regarded as an outline 
or compendium of every thing which has been written on this 
interesting subject ; and the reader, we assure him, will fiad 
it replete with information, and even with entertainment; 
distinguished too by a very acute logic in exposing the absur- 
dities of even the most celebrated physiologists ; supporting 
every where the cause of religion and morality against a host 
of insidious or infidel authors ; and at length we must own 
ending, like all other books on the same topic, by an implied 
acknowledgment that life, or the vital principle, or whatever 
else the thinking, conscious part, in man shall be called, will 
for ever elude the researches of the most ingenious aud 
accomplished inquirers. 

Of the Greek philosophers, and their fantastic reveries, I 
would be absura to speak at any length; for it somehow 
strikes us that we have got only the verbal expressions 0 
by those clever persons, without possessing a key to the 
precise meaning of either their arguments or their terms, 
Lhis opinion is forced upon us by the simple consideration 
that their language, taken in its ordinary acceptation, \s 
either unintelligible or positively absurd. hat, for exam- 
ple, could be meant by asserting, as the Stoics were pl 
to assert, that the human soul was air, warm and ignited, 9 
as Hippo maintained, that it was water ; or, as Democritus 
taught, that it was fire ; or finally, as Heraclitus dreamed, 
thut, as the soul of the universe was a vapour, or exhalation 
from the moist elements, so the souls of animals were vapours, 
or exhalations from their own bodies. Thales was the first 
who held that the soul was always in motion, and itself the 
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origin of that motion. Pythagoras, again, was pleased to 
teach in the language of allegory that it was a self-moving 
worad or unit; Plato maintained that it was’ a substance 
conceivable only by the understanding, and moving accord- 
ing to harmony and number: Aristotle imagined it to be the 
first entelecheia, or (as George Wither expressed the idea) 
“the first continuall motion of a bodie-naturall, having in it 
those instrumental parts, wherein was possibility of life ;” 
and Dinarchas (or Dicoearchus, as others will have it,) de- 
fined the soul to be a “‘ harmony of heat, cold, moisture, and 
dryness.” 

‘The total want of meaning in these expressions really in- 
duces us to believe that we have lost the key to the proper 
import of the language employed by the ancient Greek philo- 
sopliérs. In opposition to this hypothesis, however, it may 
be ‘alleved that the writings of modern physiologists, on the 
subject of Life and Organization, are not a whit more intelli- 
gible: and that the ravings of Democritus, in regard to cogi- 
tative atoms, and of Heraclitus, in reference to an intellec- 
twal vapour, may be fairly matched by the extravagancies of 
Robinet, the absurdities of Maupertuis, and even by the 
childish’ fictions of several of our own countrymen. In 
ttth, between those who speculated two thousand years ago, 
attd'the authors whose works are still recent from the press ; 
thé main difference consists in the physical illustrations em- 
ployed by them, whilst endeavouring to recommend doctrines 
which, in either case, have had no other foundation than the 
wildest hypothesis, or the most unwarrantable assumptions. 

more ancient and the more modern physiologists have 
respectively availed themselves of the lights of science, ac- 
cording’ to the actaal degree of advancement to which it had 
attained ; and they have incorporated their speculations with 
thé notions prevailing at the period when they wrote, relative 
to the properties of iitertel substances, and thus we have, 
in the works of the former, a constant reference to atoms, to 
mvtion, or to number, whilst in the publications of the latter, 
we have substituted in their place the equally obscure ex- 
pressions of chemical affinities, electrical energies, and mag- 
nétic attractions ;—all obviously unsuitable to the nature of 
the inquiry in ‘which they are employed. 

All the ‘opinions hitherto entertained respecting the vital 
phenomenon, says Dr. Barclay, ‘‘ may be ascribed to one 
other of two causes ; namely, toa certain organism of 
the materials of which the visible stracture is composed, or 
'o a principle totally distinct from that structure, recognized 
by all mankind, as something different from body, and in- 
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vested with a distinct appellation in all known languages, 
‘Those who refer life to a particular mechanism, may be sup- 
posed to reason as follows. 

‘* Av egg, when recent, does not exhibit, and could never 
have exhibited any thing analogous to vital phenomena. 
‘The eye cannot trace in it any thing more than an organized 
structure; and yet in that state regulate the temperature so 
as to prevent the derangement of its parts, and it will continue 
not only for weeks, but for months and years, a collection of 
mere organized matter. Yet alter these years apply the de- 
gree or quantity of heat that the parent communicates when 
she is hatching ; imitate her instincts, turn it at times to con- 
tinue the heat with occasional interruptions, and the embryo 
within will begin to grow, to move, and to live, and at last 
will exhibit all the instincts, appetites, and passions belonging 
to the species which first gave it birth. Suppose that this is 
a species of swallow, or one of that kind that may be reduced 
to the torpid state ; suppose again, that upon the approach 
of the cold season, the temperature of this bird, artiticially 
hatched, becomes low, its digestion languid, and thatall its 
functions shall in succession be gradually suspended ; it must 
again, as it was in the egg, be reduced to a mere organized 
structure; and yet this structure, as well as the egg, will 
upon the return of warmth and of plenty, begin not only to 
move and to live, but to seek for a mate, to propagate its 
kind, and display all the instincts and passions, and the rest- 
less vivacity peculiar to its tribe. 

‘** In this case do not the several phenomena of life pro- 
eeed entirely from organism and heat? If, besides these, 
there be any other cause, of which of the senses it may fairly 
be asked, is it the object? Who is the man that has seen it 
or heard it? Who has touched it, tasted it, or smelled it? 
We need only look around to be fully convinced that, besides 
these two, any other cause is merely imaginary. Do we net 
observe most of our insects and plants gradually sinking into 
motionless torpor as the sun is retiring in the season of ae- 
tamu! And observe we not again, these insects and plants in 
full animation, as he returns with exhilarating rays in the se® 
son of spring? And while we see this with our own eyes, 
do we not hear from voyagers and travellers that, betwee 
the tropics, where he constantly dispenses so liberal a portion 
of his animating influence, the insects live, and the plants are 
adorned with blossoms, and fruits, and with verdant foliage 
all the year round? If this hypothesis can sufficiently ae- 
count for the vital phenomena, what kind of umnateral pet 
verseness can possibly induce us to grope in dark and hi 
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corners in search of invisible imaginary beings, to perform 
what is naturally, ebviously, and demonstrably performed 
without them? After seeing so clearly what we have seen, 
we remain content with the obvious causes, and shall leave 
enthusiasts to hunt after mysteries, or indulge in fanciful 
whims and hypotheses, as being perhaps more congenial to 
their taste than facts and observations.” 

In this way does our author personate the materialist, and 
bring forward the reasonings usually employed by that class 
of inquirers, in the department of physiology. ‘The chief ob- 
jection, as is well observed, to the hypothesis on which the 
whole argument turns, arises from the undeniable fact that 
organic structure (or organism, as the Docter calls it,) is itself 
an effect—and an effect, too, produced by vital functions— 
and cannot therefore, in accordance with the rules of strict 
philosophy, be regarded as the cause whence itself has arisen. 
As the seeds of plants and the eggs of animals are evidently 
as much organized structures, and as much the effects of vital 
phenomena, as the plants and aninals from which they 
spring, those writers sport a very silly and puerile sophism, 
who first represent them as extremely minute chemical parti- 
cles, and then, by taking advantage of their organism, say 
that by means of their chemical affinities, they afterwards 
produce animals and plants. ‘The fact is, they are the ani- 
mals and plants themselves, in their early or incipient state 
of existence: and this sophism, continues our author, instead 
of accounting for their structure and organism, does when 
closely investigated, imply no more than that plants and ani- 
mals, however young and however diminutive at their com- 
mencement, grow older by time, and larger by nutrition. 

It is indeed extremely diflicult to draw the line between 
the causes of vital phenomena and the conditions necessary 
to the existence of life; whilst it is obvious that from cen- 
founding and viewing as one these two classes of circum- 
stances, the priucipal errors of physiology have arisen. For 
instance, corn may be preserved, when properly secured from 
the approach of air and moisture, several hundred years, dur- 
ing which long period the vital principle remains in a torpid 
state, retaining only what may be called the potentiality of 
life; and yet, at the end of it, if the grain be deposited in 
soil suitably prepared, the long-suspended functions of vita- 
lity will begin to manifest themselves, and the embryo plants 
te expand their several members in healthy vegetation. Now, 
a in this case the physical causes or conditions of life were 

t and moisture, we may perhaps discover the grounds 


Upon which the ancient philosophers pronounced life (wy) 
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to be in some instances fire, in others water, and in most 
cases a combination of these two elements. It sounds ex- 
cessively absurd to say that the soul is heat, or air, or mois- 
ture, or motion ; but if we regard these in the light of con- 
ditions essential to the developement of the vital energies in 
an animal or a plant, the language of Grecian philosophy 
becomes at least somewhat intelligible. 

The first chapter of Dr. Barclay’s Inquiry, which gives a 
summary view of different opinions entertained by the an- 
cients concerning the cause of the vital phenomena,” is ex- 
tremely amusing, and contains within a compuratively small 
compass, the result of much reading and much more reflec- 
tion. It may strike some readers perhaps, that there was no 
necessity for so many extracts from Lucretius, or so minute a 
commentary on the epicurean notions, which he has immér- 
talized in his celebrated poem, or finally so full an exposition 
of the “ origin of things,’ and the ‘“ order of things,” ac- 
cording to the fancies of the several atheistical scribblers 
whose opinions are preserved by Diogenes Laertius. ‘Te 
us, however, this is the pleasantest part of the book. We 
have temper sufficient to trifle with the luxuriant imagina- 
tions of ancient sophists, who knew little of physics, and 
nothing of true religion ; but we can exercise no forbearance 
towards the sceptical writers of a Christian country, who 
abuse the knowledge which the others ardently sought, and 
volantarily run into the darkness from which their predeces- 
sors laboured to escape. 

The third chapter of the work introduces us to the “ opi- 
nions of those who since the revival of learning in Europe, 
have treated of the causes of organization, and ascribed the 
principal phenomena of life to organic structure.’ The wr- 
ters of this order, among whom are ranked Leibnitz, Haller, 
Buffon, Blumenbach, Gassendi, Cuvier, and Cabanis, are 
divided chiefly in regard to the inquiry which respects the 
existence of the soul before it be united to a human body; 
and they take their place on either side of the question, ac- 
cording as they stand for involution, or for dissemination. 
It is imagined by both that the souls of men have had a sort 
of being since the first creation of things; that “ all the 
generations of plants and animals which are yet to appear, 
have been existing somewhere or other for those of 
years ; and thatembryo animals, so long invisible, make their 
first appearance in the sperm of the male, as seminal animal- 
cula; or under the appellation of germs, if they appear in 
the ovarius of a female.” It seems to be with respect to the 
mode in which these infinitesmal organisms are preserved 
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till, in the course of ordinary causes, they are developed and 
brought to maturity, that the controversy between the invo- 
lotionists and the disseminists has been muintained ; and 
were it not that no opinion is too absurd for a lover of theory 
to hold and to teach, we could hardly have believed that men 
callipg themselves philosophers would ever have indulged in 
such conjectures as the following. ‘‘ In maintaining this in- 
visible pre-existence, some have imagined that the numerous 
generations of each species were, as soon as created, packed 
up together, either side by side, or one within the other, like 
concentric strata in a bulbous root, in a parcel so small as not 
to be visible, and then so deposited in the frame of their 
first parents, as to be successively and gradually evolved 
by the future processes of generation. This is the theory of 
involution.” —‘* The less ingenious and the more inexpert 
who could not comprehend this intricate mode of packin 
and unpacking, which was puzzling even to Bonnet himself, 
have generally preferred the mode of disseminating them all 
at once, scattering them abroad as soon as created, through 
the regions of space, to people the air, the waters, and the 
earth, and there to wait for proper opportunities of insinuat- 
ing themselves into those natural parts, that may be unoc- 
capied, and neither too old nor too diseased for developing 
their contents. This is the theory of dissemination.” 

Dr, Barclay, who seems to like a joke, makes himself very 
merry at the expence of both these classes of theorists. The 
lnvolutionists are pressed with many puzzling queries, in 
regard to the nature of their packages and the mode of their 
transference from one subject to another. It is, no doubf, a 
scriptural expression that the whole human race were in the 
loins of their first parent Adam, but it is obviously a form of 
speech grounded on a figure, and not meant to be taken lite- 
rally as a strict physiological statement. Leibnitz, however, 
and several of his followers, dismiss the metaphor and seize 
the apparent fact. ‘ Ainsi je croirois,” says that ingenious 
writer, ** que les ames, qui seront un jour ames humaines, 
comme celles des autres especes, ont été dans les semences, 
etdans les ancétres jusqu’a Adam, et ont existé, par conse- 
quent, depuis le commencement des choses, toujours dans 
une maniere de corps organisé, en quoi il semble quae Mon- 
situr Swammerdam, le RP. Mallebranche, M. Bayle, M. 
Pitcairn, M. Hartsocker, et quantité d’autres personnes trés- 

abiles soient de mon sentiment, Et cette doctrine est assez 
confirmée par les observations microscopiques de M. Leeu- 
wenhock, et d’autres bons observateurs.’ 

As to the disseminists, on the other hand, they are not 
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treated with either more reserve or greater respect. 

are asked, how their germs, wandering in empty space ip 
search of babitations, are able to distinguish their own Spe- 
cies; how they obtain information of the particular parts 
which are suited to their purpose, and ready to receive them; 
how, after this information is obtained, they discover the 
way by which they areto enter; whether by the breath, along 
with the food, or by the absorbents opening on the surface; 
—whether after the select few are developed, which the usual 
wants of the species require, or after the appropriate parts 
are incapable of developing more, myriads that remain in 
their primary state immediately retire in search of other re- 
ceptacles, or remain till the spirit of the body in which they 
reside be summoned to a tenement beyond the grave: and 
these are questions which no author has yet been able to 
answer, 

Bonnet, the celebrated naturalist, was, as we have already. 
hinted, an involutionist, but with the characteristic modesty 
of his gentle nature, he seems unwilling to hazard the strife 
of controversy, even for the sake of a favourite hypothesis. 
“Je n’ai pas decidé entre Vhypothese de Pemboitement et 
celle de la dessemination des germes: J'ai seulement donng 
entendre que jinclinois vers [emboitement.” Generation, 
of course, according to the theory of this latter school, was 
only a process of developement, or expansion of the germs 
transmitted from age to age in the persons of a thousand an- 
cestors, and finding at length a combination of circumstances 
suited to their naturalization. This view of the subject, 
however, is surrounded with numerous difficulties, which 
Bonuet was ready to acknowledge, and even prepared him- 
selfto explain. In his work on organized bodies, he labours 
to unfold some of the mysteries connected with the develope- 
ment of germs, particularly how, during their expansion, 
they are occasionally turned into monsters ; and how by the 
intercourse of two individuals of different sexes and species, 
they are sometimes converted into mules or hybrids; and 
finally, how, after continuing to exist without,any change @ 
an infinite variety of circumstances for thousands of years, 
they may at last in this temporary passage through the bodies 
of two individuals, contract the diseases, habits, dispositions, 
structure, and form, by which these individuals are charac- 
terized. 

Haller was originally a decided anti-involutionist, being of 
opinion that the structure of the offspring is formed by some 
se aR processes in the bodies of the parents. At length, 

owever, yielding to what he imagined the force of truth, he 
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took his place among those whom he had formerly opposed, 
and espoused the notion of, pre-existing germs. ‘The con- 
version of such a man was a great triumph to Bonnet and 
lanzani, who reyarded the change of opinion effected in 
the mind of that distinguished physiologist, together with the 
sapposed facts which gave occasion to it, as the strongest of 
all evidence in support of their hypotheses. But the pro- 
of discovery which had secured for them this splendid 
victory, threatened by its further advancement to weaken the 
foundations of their power, and even to overthrow it altoge- 
ther. ‘‘ Animalcula Infusoria,” observes our author, ‘‘ were 
found to spring suddenly in both animal and vegetable infu- 
sions, or according to Fray, in mineral mixtures, not through 
aregular and continued series of generations, but without 
parents, as if by a new and original creation. Spallanzani 
and Bonnet, who not only remarked, but also contributed to 
establish the fact, had here to renounce their favourite 
hypothesis of involution, to adopt that of dissemination, and 
to admit that the process of developement by generation was 
notuniversal. Still, however, they adhered to the hypothesis 
that plants and animals had all been existing since the cre- 
ation, and that these animalcules, though utterly invisible, 
bad from time immemorial been existing in the air, the water, 
ortheearth, waiting opportunities for their own peculiarmodes 
of developement ; but as none was supposed to have had its 
residence in the element of fire, that element was employed 
as a test to ascertain in which of the three remaining elements 
they principally resided. For this purpose the animal and 
vegetable matters of the infusions were boiled, roasted, subs 
jected even to the heat of the blow-pipe, and immediately 
shut up, not only in vessels accurately corked, but hermeti- 
cally sealed. Animalcules notwithstanding sprang up in 
numbers, when the vessels were capacious. It was then 
supposed that the germs might have been existing in the 
water which had been inclosed along with the animal and 
vegetable matters: upon this the water was previously dis- 
tilled, and afterwards examined minutely through the thicro- 
scope before it was enclosed; an examination evidentl 
superfluous, as by the hypothesis germs are not visible until 
they are partly at least evolved. ‘The suspicion next fell upon 
air, and more particularly as a smaller number, and in 
8 variety, appeared in vessels of narrower dimensions 
where the air was scanty, and they never made their appear- 
ance at all when the infusions were confined in vacuo. But 
the air was also exposed to boiling heat, after it was inclosed. 
From whence then came the animalcules ?” 
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Amidst these experiments and hypotheses, each physio 
preferred that particular interpretation of facts which best 
accorded with his previous habits of thinking. Spallanzanj 
embraced that view of them which gave countenance to his 
favourite notion of the pre-existence of germs ; imagining that 
the temperatares to which, in the course of his experiments, 
he had exposed the animal and vegetable matters employed 
by him, must have destroyed the vegetative powers of any 

articles of which they were composed ; not reflecting, as 

r. Barclay well observes, that the like temperature would 
have also destroyed the vegetative powers of any of his 
germs. Needham, on the contrary, who was eaten in 
similar experiments, and was personally acquainted with 
Spallanzani, was rather inclined to ascribe the origin of these 
animalcules to certain properties in the particles of matter, 
but without pretending that these properties were either 
essential or underived, as obviously appears to have been the 
opinion of his friend Buffon. 

Since we have mentioned Needham in connexion with 
Buffon, we cannot refrain from reminding the reader how 
far, in the case of these authors, the paltry spirit of personal 
ambition tarnished the love of science and the purity of friend- 
ship. Engaged in the same pursuits, and guided by the same 
views, they prosecuted their experiments together, and appear 
for a time to have communicated freely to each other the new 
lights which they succeeded in throwing upon their favourite 
study. Buffon, however, in relating these experiments in 
the second volume of his Natural History, creates in the mind 
of his reader the impression that they were chiefly his own. 
He mentions Needham, indeed, but it is only incidentally 
and as a subordinate person—a species of treatment which 
provoked the indignation of the Jesuit, and induced bim to 
publish in his own defence. , 

Buffon, as well as his coadjutor Needham, denied the pre- 
existence of germs, and yet with singular inconsistency main- 
tained the existence of certain embryos, which in favourable 
ciroumstances were capable of combining so as to become 
entire plants and animals. Plants aod animals are therefore 


to be viewed as consisting of a multitude of germs—a fact of 


which proofs may be drawn, says he, even from the more com- 
mon and inferior species, such as worms, polypi, elms, wi- 
lows, and many other plants and insects, every part of which 
contains a whole, and in order to become a plant or an insect, 
requires only to be anfolded or expanded. Considering of 
ganized bodies in this point of view, an individual is a whole 
uniformly constructed m all parts, a collection of an infinite 
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number of particles every wa similar, an assemblage of 

, or minute individuals of the same species, which, in 
certain circumstances, are capable of being expanded, and of 
becoming new beings, like those from which they were origi- 
nally separated. 

Buflon, however, was neither steady nor consistent in his 
views. Reflecting upon the numerous experiments made by 
himself, by Daubenton, and Needham, he began to suspect 
that their conclusions had exceeded the warranty of their 
facts—-that the moving particles which they had seen in the 
seminal fluids, and in a variety of both animal and vegetable 
infusions, were not decidedly embryos or germs. ‘These par- 
ticles, no doubt, were most abundant in the semina of animals 
and the seeds of plants, but they were also found in a variety 
of substances which had been exposed to a roasting heat; and 
what farther convinced him that they were not animals, was 
that they moved only for a time in a certain direction; moved 
without intervals; and when once stationary, moved not 
again, and never were, observed to propagate their species. 
From these circumstances, as well .as. from the absence of 
cerlain other characters, esteemed necessary to the constitu 
tion of germs, Buffon concluded that he saw in the moving 
atoms or animalcules, a kind of living and organic particles, 
equally adapted to the formation of every species of organized 
structures, whether plants or animals ; all of them too being, 
ashe thought, precisely of the same species ; not the result 
of any process of generation ; not the effect of any animal or 
vegetable process ; but substances constituting the aniversal 
semen—the causes, not the consequence of organization— 
not germs, but the primary incorruptible elements of all 
germs, and ultimately of all organized substances. : 

Dr. Barclay is very successful in exposing the absurdity 
of Baffon’s system, particularly as it respects the moulds in 
which the organic particles are supposed to assume the 
several forms of the animals and vegetables whose species 
they are employed to perpetuate; and also in regard to the 
fanctions of these particles in the process of generation. 
We must not indulge in the details of this part of the 
physiological hypothesis. Suffice it to say, that Buffon 
revives the epicurean notion that the seminal fluid is: an 
extract from all the different parts of the body: and ima- 
gines, of course, that the organic particles proceeding from 
the head will arrange themselves in the head of the foetas, 
those from the feet will go to the feet, those from the 
right side of the parent to the right side of the child, 
and those from the left to the left. ‘‘ But,” says our author, 
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‘‘ what becomes of this seminal extract when the organs of 
any of the parents are defective ; when their limbs are am. 
putated; or when there are no eye-balls in their orbits’ 
Are the organs of their offspring equally defective? Surely 
not, if we can trust to daily experience ; but they certai 

ought to be according te this old and vulgar hypothesis. Far. 
ther we may also be entitled to ask, what particles of the 
male parent, or what of the female, had ever been the parti 
cles of a placenta, a chorion, an amnios, or a liquor amaii? 
it is in vain for the author to reply that these are formed of 
superfluous particles. On his present hypothesis, they must 
form parts similar to those from which they are derived ; or 
if he recur to a former hypothesis, they should meet together 
in fortuitous assemblage and form tape-worms, ascarides, 
and other different species of vermes; but on all the by 

theses which he has devised, they are incapable of forming a 
placenta, or any of the membranes peculiar to the foetus.’ 

Most of our readers bave heard of the mad scheme of Pa- 
racelsus for making a human being, by shutting up in the 
belly of a horse a certain preparation, which we do not choose 
to describe. At the end of forty days, we are assured, it will 
have some resemblance to a man, but will still be pellucid, 
and without a body. If after this, however, it be daily, ¢au- 
tiously, and prudently nourished and fed with the arcaunmof 
human blood, and kept for forty weeks in the constant and 
equable heat of the horse’s belly, it will then become a true 
and living infant, having all its members similar to those of 
an infant that is born of a woman, but much smaller. ‘ This 
production,” says Paracelsus, ‘ we term an homunculus ;,and 
it must alterwards be reared with the ttmost care and attel 
tion, till it grow to full stature, and begin to have wisdomand 
understanding. ‘This,” adds the crazy physician, ‘‘ is one of 
the greatest secrets which the Deity has revealed to a mortal 
and sinful man.” 

Amatus Lusitanus, as quoted by Blumenbach, gravely met 
tions, as an established and well known fact, that a huma? 
foetus had been actually produced by the chemical art, a+ 
though it died as soon as taken out of the bottle. “ Certo sel 
mus,” says he, ‘‘ chemico artificio paerum conflatum esse 
sua omnia membru perfecta contraxisse, ac motam habmisse; 
gui cum a vase ubi continebatur, extractus esset, mover 
desiit. Novit hee accuratius Julius Camilus, vir si 
doctrine, et rerum occultaram et variarum, magnus scrulr 
tor,”’ &c. &c. ) ‘ 

_. It.was the opinion of Epicurus, and some other ancients, 
that nature herself required some experience before she #¢ 
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ceeded in making a complete man; and every novice in phy- 

siology is aware. that attempts are still made, from time to 

time, to trace the origin of the buman race to some lucky bit 

in the combination of her organic particles, or in the co-ope- 

ration of her chemical affinities. e title of Robinet’s book, 

of which the object was to call in the aid of modern science 

to illustrate the Epicurean notion of fortuitous structure, 

bears openly this atheistical doctrine ; for it runs ‘* Conside- 

rations Philosephiques de la Gradation Naturelle des Formes 

de l'Etre, ou les Essais de la Nature qui apprend a faire 

(Homme.” From observing that several species of minerals 

and plants bear a distant resemblance to some parts of the 

human body, this most absurd author supposes that the main, 

or rather the sole object of nature, from the very commence- 

nent of her operations, was to make man; and that accotd- 

ingly the various definite forms which meet our eyes in the 
animal, vegetable, and mineral kingdoms, are nothing more 
than the casual results of her numerous experiments whilst 
timing, by a great variety of means, at the accomplishment of 
what he calls her chef d’wuvre. Such minerals as have been 
likened to the haman heart, the brain, the ear, the eye, the 
kidneys, or the foot, are to be regarded as the first approach 
tothe great object of nature’s ambition—the formation of an 
intellectual eon whilst the ape and oran-outang may be 
viewed as marking the last stage in the progress of experi- 
ment, and as affording a decisive proof that the mighty desi- 
deratum. was about to be realized. Robinet fancies that, 
during these empirical and tentative operations, he sees 
wature in labour, groping her way through all the prodigi- 
ously diversified series of forms and structures, making expe- 
nments, collecting observations, and serving a long and 
tedious apprenticeship in learning the difficult art of man- 
making. ‘* Dans la suite prodigieusement-variée des animaux 
inferieurs, je vois la nature en travail avancer en tatonnant 
vers cet étre excellent qui couronne son oeuvre :—et je Crois 
pouvoir appeller la collection de ces etudes, l’apprentis 

de la nature, ou les essais de Ja nature qui apprend a faire 
lhomme.” 

But, as Dr. Barclay very justly asks, how does it happen 
that now, when she has actually learned the art, nature con- 
tues to work like an apprentice? We can easily conceive, 
says he, that a being of the character which is here ascribed 
to her, might in a number of her earlier attempts have pro- 
duced monsters ; and that these monsters, although they fell 

t of her expectations, might have been the means of cor- 
recting many previous mistakes, of acquiring dexterity ‘in 
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ration, of suggesting new and important ideas, and of 
thus facilitating the attainment of her object. But the object 
once attained, what farther use for any experiments? What 
pretence either for ignorance or want of dexterity? In short, 
since the main object of nature was to make man, why does 
she, now that she has found out the method, ever condescend 
to engage herself in a meaner employment ? Notwithstand- 
ing her great discovery, she continues, we find, to produce, 
as of old, those abortions in minerals, plants, and animals 
which were understood merely to point out the end that she 
was desirous to attain; and, in consequence of ‘this unae- 
countable adherence to former habits, we may still perceive 
among her works not only irrational animals, such as pigs 
and turkeys, but also the numerous species of insects and 
goophytes, together with those mocking resemblances in 
stone and metals to which fanciful men have given the names 
of encephalites, lithocardites, ophthalmolites, olites, padolites, 
and chirites. 

Often since we began this article have we thought a 
that expression in the Psalms, “ He that sitteth in the hea- 
vens shall laugh ; the Lord shall hold them in derision:” aud 
assaredly, if on any subject the presumption and folly of men 
could excite a feeling of contempt among beings of a higher 
order, it could not fail to be directed towards most of the 
speculations now current on life and organization. 

The name of Cuvier stands high as an anatomist, a natu- 
ralist, and we believe as a proficient also in general physics. 
In the branch of physiology, however, now under our consi- 
deration, he writes not with more intelligence or precision 
than Democritus, or the author of the Essais de la Nature 
qui apprend a faire (homme. He rejects indeed with scorn 
the indestructible monads, pre-existing germs, organic pat- 
ticles, and semina rerum, as altogether unworthy of notice, 
whilst he ascribes the organization of plants and animals to 
what he calls a vital force, a vital impulse, ors varying ' 
phrase, to a certain species of motion, or finally to nothing 
but to life itself. Here we have words and nothing more. 
We have a description of the effect without any explanation 
of the cause ; for the terms “ vital force” and ‘* vital impulse’ 
denote merely the action of a principle already in operation, 
and afford no light whatever as to the history or the nature 
of that principle considered apart from its effects. The ™ 
formation supplied by the use of such technical language 
amounts simply to this—than an organized structure in p 
and animals is the result of vital action ; and vital action 
proceeds from life ; and life itself can neither be defined not 
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omprehended. The vital principle is manifested in all or- 

ic stractures by certain phenomena, such as digestion, 
circulation, respiration, and excretion, and in animals by 
voluntary motion and the exhibition of various degrees of 
sentiment and susceptibility; but these, properly speaking, 
do not constitute the principle in question, any more than 
the revolution of a planet, or the descent of an aérolite con- 
stitutes the ntindiple of gravity. The cessation of any one 
of the functions now named will destroy life, or rather, per- 
haps, indicate that life is impaired, or about to cease; and 
yet life is neither circulation nor respiration. In short, like 
other simple and general ideas, the idea attached to the word 
life becomes the more obscure the longer it is detained before 
the mind for examination: and Cuvier accordingly, with. the 
aid of as much anatomical and physiological knowledge as 
aay man ever brought to the inquiry, has by his varied labours 
in this important branch of the subject proved nothing but 
his own ignorance, and perhaps the utter hopelessness of suc- 
cess even in the most favourable circumstances. 

Of Mr. Lawrence, and his opinions, Dr: Barclay does not 
say much, except that these are taken, with very little ac- 
knowledgment, from Bichat, Blumenbach, and Cuvier. The 
chief source of error and of self-contradiction in the writ- 
ings of this author, may be traced to his practice of con- 
founding life with the mere instruments or manifestations of 
life; but as this has been pointed out at great length by se- 
veral accomplished authors, and particularly by Mr. Rennell, 
in his Remarks on Scepticism, we shall not detain our readers 
by repeating familiar statements and exploded heresies. 
_The last chapter of this “ Inquiry” is devoted to a con- 
‘ideration of the ‘‘ opinions of those who suppose a living 
iternal principle distinct from the body, and likewise the 
cause of organization.” ‘The writers named under this head 
are Aristotle, Harvey, Willis, Hunter, Abernethy, Deleuze, 
and Grew ; to which we may add the laborious and respected 
author of the work now before us. ' 

In regard to Aristotle, we may be permitted to observe 
tat his arguments for the existence of a Yuvxm, or soul, dis- 
tinct from matter and superior to it, are mach tov compre- 
hensive to be applicable with any decisive effect tu the parti- 
cular case of the haman subject. They apply generally to all 
organized substances, and even to such as are not organized, 
The soul or predominating principle for which he contends, 
's that which retains in combination the four elements, the 
earth, the air, the fire, and the water; and as its poweriis 
chiefly manifested in restraining the natural tendencies of the 
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most active of these elements, the fire and the air, and in 
preventing their separation from the more sedative and slug. 
gish, it follows that wherever these constituent parts meet 
together, in one body, whether animal, mineral, or v ‘ 
there must be present a soul to regulate and confine their 
energies. On this ground he himself proceeds to inquire, 

whether or not are all suuls of the same species; or if there 
be different species of souls, whether or not there are diffe. 
rent genera. He asks whether every species would not re- 
quire a separate and distinct definition, as the soul of the 
horse, of the dog, of the man, of the god, of the plant, and of 
the wild beast. As every soul, he adds, is characterized by 
one or more of the following faculties, the nutritive, sensi- 
tive, cogitative, and motive, whether or not, when two or 
more are found in conjunction, ought we to view them as so 
many souls, or only as so many parts of a soul? Can one, 
for instance, be restricted to the brain, another to the thoras, 
and a third to the cavity of the abdomen? 

We deny not that Aristotle beld the notion of a vital prin- 
ciple as subsisting in animals and vegetables ; but maintain 
that, from a reference to the operation of that principle, a 
described by himself, it might also have been extended tv 
inert, inorganic matter ; for, as it was employed to prevent 
“ fire from ascending and earth from going downwards,’ 
when they happened to be combined in one body, we can see 
no reason why a piece of flint or a diamond should not have 
a soul as well as a carrot or an oyster. In fact, the Wyn of 
Aristotle’s system seems to have been nothing more than 
portion of the anima mundi, the principle which animated 
and pervaded all things. 

Harvey, whose name is illustrated by the discovery of the 
circulation of the blood, ascribes organization to an animat- 
ing principle, and in this differs from the materialists or by- 
lozoists, who attempt to account for the phenomena of life 
upon the ground of impulse, motion, chemical action, or some 
other physical property. In following out his views, however, 
he falls into those gross absurdities from which no physidlo- 
gist, it should appear, is permitted to escape. He first places 

is animating principle in the blood, and next supposes the 
blood itself to be that animating principle. This liquid, say 
he, while flowing in the veins, and perfused with a species of 
divine heat, which is totally different from ordinary beat 
though somewhat analogous to the element of the stars, exhi- 
bits properties so extraordinary that, viewed as a spirit, # 
may justly be termed the hearth-fire, the vesta, the household 
divinity, the sun of the microcosm, the caledum innatum, the 
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fre of Plato: and deservedly, be adds, may it claim the name 
of spirit, as abonnsing more than all the other parts in the 
radical moisture, that first, that last, that primary element, 
by which it is not only nourished itself, but which it prepares 
and imparts liberally to the system around it, pervading con- 
stantly for that very purpose every part of the body, that it 
may thereby unite to itself, nourish, cherish, and preserve 
alive, the organs which it fabricates, performing that office 
ina manner not unlike to that of the planets, and more esp 
cially of the sun and moon, which, wheeling Se poy round 
in their orbits, impart their heat and their vivifying influence 
toevery thing below. In a word, with Harvey, the blood is 
literally the life—it is the animating principle, or the sub- 
stance, of which the anima is only the act. 

The blood being thus regarded as the source of all sensa- 
tion, perception, and intelligence, it naturally occurred to 
medical men that, if the sanguineous system in any animal 
were changed, its whole nature would be thereby completely 
changed, and even that by giving to an old man the blood of 
avigorous youth, the strength of the former might be.re- 
newed, and a new lease of life obtained again and again, 
Their experiments, says Dr. Barclay, were first confined to 
injections of small quantities of medicated waters into the 
veins of the lower animals, Dr. Lower claims the merit of 
being the first who thought of injecting a much more conge- 
bial fluid, of extracting the whole blood from an animal, and 
of substituting the blood of others in its stead. . In his 
parations for such an experiment, he procured a dog Svat 
ordinary size and two mastiffs, and began his operation by 
opening the jugular vein of the small dog, and by permitti 
its blood to flow till it ceased to howl, became feeble, . 

into convulsions : he then transfused the arterial blood of 
one of the mastiffs till the vessels of the small dog were again 
filled: and thus repeatedly emptying and filling the vessels 
of the small dog, until he had exhausted the blood. of the 
mastiffs, which consequently died, he closed the incision in 
the jugular vein of the small dog, which on being untied 
from the table, fawned upon its master, and to get off 

blood rolled upon the grass as if no particular accident 
ened. An account of this experiment was inserted 
in the Transactions of the Royal Society for the year 1665; 
and excited, ‘is was to be expected, no small curiosity and 
ulation in most parts of Earope. For atime, as Dr. 
Darclay informs us, all former distinctions between nobleand 
ignoble blood wore entirely forgotten, or at least disregarded. 
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A few ounces from the veins of a plebeian, or from the arteries 
of a calf or sheep, were found to improve the qualities of 
bleod that had flowed through the veins of a long and illus. 
trious race of ancestry. At last, however, the unfortunate 
result of some experiments incautiously performed, or per- 
' formed apon persons who were not likely to derive any bene 

fit from a change of their Nuids, eccasioned an order from the 
French king, and another from the Pope, prohibiting all such 
experiments in future. 

Ve cannot follow the author through bis analysis of the 

_— entertained by Hunter, Abernethy, Deleuze, and 

rew, on the vital principle. We recommend, however, this 
portion of the work to the attention of the juvenile reader, 
as being extremely well suited to guide his inquiries amidst 
the discordant conclusions of modern physiologists. As to 
the particular notions of Dr. Barclay himself, we are not sup- 
plied with the means of forming a decided judgment.  Itis 
clear, however, that he is disposed to coincide with those who 
maintain the existence of a separate vital principle, whose 
office it is te direct the processes of organization, and to su- 
— the structure of animal as well as vegetable bodies. 

ut he does not attempt any illustration either of the precise 
nature of that principle considered as a constituent part of 
buman nature, or of the mode in which it regulates those 
functions on which the growth and decay of the human body 
are known to depend. Respnetins with the utmo.-t sincerity 
‘the motives on which this hypothesis is founded, we must 
conefss that except in the expression which denotes it, the 
doctrine of a vital principle is to us equally destitute of 
meaning with the animating principle, the indivisible atoms, 
spermatic powers, organic particles, formative appetencies, 
formative propensities, formative nisuses, pre-existing Mo 
nads, semina rerum, plastic natures, oceultqualities, 
chemical affinities. The darkness which broods over this 
mystical investigation is not dispelled by the substitatiwun 
of one phrase for another; and the words vital principle 
accordingly do not convey clearer ideas to our mind than 
venus genetrix, or venus physique, or vis formatrix, © 
archeus, or calidum innatum, or natura creatrix, or t 
essentialis, materia vita, secreta facultas, or anima m 
The subject, in short, is incomprehensible, and we shall never 
be able to understand what life is, or how it is perpetuated, 
in the countless species of animals and vegetables which the 
-Great Creator has made. 

We cannot allow ourselves to drop the pen without hear 
tily recommending this very learned and laborious book 
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ail who have any desire to peruse an outline of the opinions 
of almost every writer of any note who, since the very dawn 
of philosophy in ancient Europe down to the present day, has 
published en the subject of Life and Organization. 





Art. If. Travels in South Africa, undertaken at the 
Request of the London Missionary Society ; being a Nar- 
ralive of a Second Journey in the Interior of that Country. 
By the Rev. John Campbell. With a Map and coloured 
Prints. 2 Vols. 8vo. pp. 706. Westley. 1822. 


Arr. Lil. Travels in the Interior of Southern Africa. By 
William J. Burchell, Esq. Vol. J. with an entirely new 
Map and numerous Engravings. pp. 598. 4l. 14s. 6d. 
Longman and Co. 1822. 


Messrs. Campbell and Philip were dispatched by the Di- 
rectors of the London Missionary Society, to visit their sta- 
tions in South Africa, at the close of the year 1818. The 
first of these gentlemen alone proceeded into the interior ; 
and his present work may be considered as the manifesto of 
hisemployers. Mr. Burchell’s object in going over much of 
the same ground, eight years before, shall be stated in his 
own words ; for we cannot substitute any others which would 
convey so just a notion of his general manner and matter :— 


“ To view the admirable perfection of Nature in a new light, and 
not less beautiful in the wilds of Africa, was the irresistible motive 
which led me on: while the charms which novelty of scenery, 
heightened by the interesting consideration of Human Nature 
under forms perfectly new to me, and a philosophical contempla- 
tion of the various objects which in these untrodden regions inces- 
santly present themselves, to a mind constituted to feel them, 
Mspire an enthusiasm which none can know but those who have 
been placed under these circumstances. How pitiable are those 
cold-hearted beings, whose amusements and views, whose whole 
life, and even thoughts, are artificial. Doomed to breathe the 
thick air of Insensibility ; to feed on the gross food, and wallow in 
the mire, of Sensuality and Selfishness; greedy of every thing 
which, among men, passes by the name of enjoyment, they never 

of the genuine pleasure which Nature bestows only on those 
"ho view, with a broad admiring eye, the beauty and perfection of 
all her works, equal!y stupendous in the’ smallest insect, and the 
glorious picture of the starry heavens.” Burchell, P. 504. 


Having put our readers in possession of the motives which 
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acquainted these travellers with the Bushmen and the Ko. 
ranas, we shall endeavour to compare the several impressions 
which each of them received from his visit. 

Mr. Campbell's first intention was not to proceed farther 
northward than Lattakoo. (Lita (a) kun, or Takoon, accord. 
ing to Mr. Burchell). A favourable opportunity, however, 
presented itself in this town of penetrating much higher into 
the interior : and before his return he advanced nearly 200 
miles, in a North-easterly direction, beyond his original limit, 
The two largest cities which he observed were Mashow and 
Kurreechane. ‘The population of the first is placed by him 
at 12,000 inhabitants: the last, which is more civilized than 
its southern neighbours, he believes may contain not less than 
16,000. On his return he visited several towns on the banks 
of the river Krooman, and arrived at the Cape once more, 
after an absence of ten months. 

‘The banks of the Gamka present some beautiful scenery; 
and they are profusely covered with luxuriant and fragrant 
mimosas.- ‘The circumference shaded by one of these was 
paced by Mr. Campbell in sixty-six steps. The plant itself 
consisted of seventeen long shoots, proceeding from one pa- 
rent stump; it was clothed with a lively green foliage, and 
thickly studded with innumerable flowers, glittering in the 
sun ‘like so many newly-coined guineas.” The cattle of 
the travellers were pastured round it; “ coveys (Mr. C. is 
no sportsman) of pheasants were flying over it, butterflies of 
great beauty were extracting their food from its honeyed 
treasures, and lizards of various hues were enjoying its 
shade.” ‘This is a picture which might serve for a more not- 
thern African latitude, when Geographers shall have ascer- 
tained the precise site of the delicious garden of the Hes- 
perides. 

In crossing the country of the wild Bushmen the heat was 
excessive, and its effects most powerful. The thermometer 
in the shade rose to more than 100°, The sugar became 
‘* hard as brick ;” the ink was dried up in the inkstand; the 
water in all the vessels was “as hot as tea is generally 
drank ;” and no part of the waggon which had been exposed 
to the sun could be touched with impunity. The Koranas 
whom the travellers met were friendly, and all asked for 
spirits by amost appropriate name, fire-water. One of them 
had a long wide incision across his back to cure a pain in the 
loins ; and such as were not painted with red ochre, had theit 
foreheads ornamented with huge plaisters of cow-dung. Mr. 
Campbell remarks that taste is very capricious. 


The civilized Americans themselves have scarcely a greater 
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aversion to water than the Bushmen. One, who was not distin- 
guished above his fellows by dirtiness, when asked how long 
it was since he had washed himself? could not tell, but after 
considering a little, said it must be a long time. Some others 
being advised to take to bathing, were much diverted with 
the idea of washing, but seemed unable to apprehend what 
end could be answered by it. Grease, of all kinds, is the sub- 
stitute for water ; and as this is accumulated in fresh strata, 
at every opportunity, the odour is somewhat ungrateful: inso- 
much that the Bushmen never drink of the fountain nearest 
their kraal ; well knowing that the scent left behind would 
frighten away the animals who came to water, and thus di- 
minish their means of subsistence. But this is an old com. 


plaint, 
Rome cum Bocchore nemo lavatur. 


Mr. Burchell once entertained some female visitors from a 
Bushman kraal. They first eagerly drank off a bow! of liquid 
hippopotamus fat; and then, pt scraping out with their 
— whatever adhered to the sides, smeared it over their 

dies. 

Lattakoo is thought to contain about 4000 inhabitants, all 
of whom are great snuff-takers. The king, whose name is 
Mateebe, seems well disposed to the Missionaries. ‘‘ The 
infants cry or weep exactly as they do in England; 
but those who are above three or four years of age bawl out 
Y0---y"0---y"0---y"0---y"0 ;, y0---y"0---y 0---y"o---yo.” Vol. I, 
P.90. We have heard children of three or four years old 
do this also in England ; and, if we recollect right, Poote, in 
like manner, in his Trip to Calais, makes his Philosophie 
Traveller remark, that pigs on both sides the Channel speak 
the same tweekée weekée language. 

One of the districts into which Lattakoo is divided is occu- 
pr by five hundred Bootshuanas, under their captain Ma- 
lawoo. ‘This terrific personage has a black beard, about an 
inch long, on his upper lip and the lower part of his chin, 
The skin of a long serpent is wrapped round his forehead, and 
the head of the animal hangs over his brow. In return for 
some snuff, of which part was taken by himself, part was di- 
vided among his wives and principal officers, and the remain- 
der which adhered to his hind, “was drawn up very clean 
by an aged man,” he presented Mr. Campbell with a calabash 
of thick milk. But the gift was like the supper with which 
the fox entertained his long-necked guest; the hole in the | 
side heing of such dimensions that the dainty could not be 
reached by any ordinary extension of the tongue. 
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King Mateebe is somewhat given to anger: he cares not 
how much he begs from the Missionaries himself, but he is 
wrathful if others trouble them. ‘* Onosach an occasionhe 
once laid hold of a stick, and knocked down captains, ser. 
vants, women, and children, indeed all that came in his way, 
without making any distinction.” Sometimes when he 
speaks at public meetings, the Hottentots run away with 
terror: and no wonder, for his majesty is said, though his 
deportment in general is mild, when at all out of humour to 
have infuriated eyes, a swollen countenance, and a foami 
mouth. Yet in common conversation his subjects give him 
the lie direct, without the smallest offence. 

Kossee, the king of the Mashows, was on a visit to king 
Mateebe on Mr. Campbell's arrival, and he gave the traveller 
an invitation to his dominions, which was readily accepted. 
‘The Matchappees who guided Mr. Campbell thither, though 
unskilled in Greek, every where practically adopted the prin- 
ciple of the crafty Ithacan: 


bom wioxpey ayn dite 4d evdy Adyar; 
bia, 0h TO cwOHras ys Te Pivdos Dips. 


Lying was nothing in their estimation if they could gain any 
thing by it. If they wanted to advance, the securest station 
was sure to be haunted by lions; and if they wished for time 
to consume a quacha or a hippopotamus, no firewood was te 
be found farther onward. 

At length, under this auspicious pilotage, he arrived at 
Mashow. ‘The king Kossee gave him a friendly reception ; 
aud, in a public meeting, an old captain, to whose authority 
all the other chiefs seemed inclined to bow, expressed a 
strong opinion in favour of the Missionaries. Their po 
larity was increased by the division of two buffaloes which 
they had shot, among the grandees. The king claimed their 
paunches for his dogs; and with his own hand recovered 
ny from some of his people, who thought to anticipate 

im. 

Mr. Campbell's stay in Mashow was short. On his road to 
the Marotzee country, a rhinoceros was shot, skinned, 
cut up in less than an hour; the party dispersed itself about 
fifteen fires, round which each company (more than 
100 in all,) were roasting, boiling, and devouring the fl 
with the most disgusting voracity. A quacha also had bee® 
shot, and brought in by one of the divisions without the pr 
vity of the rest. While the captors were preparing to gorg® 
it as anentremet after the more solid banquet, they wer 
‘iscovered and interrupted. 
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« After all had eaten heartily of the rhinoceros's fiesh at the fifs 
teen fires, a man from a distant part called aloud, so as to be heard 
by all, owing to the stillness of the night, ‘1 smell quacha flesh, 
who has it?’ Pelangye hearing the question, and probably knows 
ing that the business was discovered, immediately answered ‘ We 
have got it.’ * Where did you get it?’ asked the same man with 
aloud voice. ‘In the field? ‘ Did you give the Makooa-Shou * 
(the white men] the bullet that was in it?’ Had Pelangye ac- 
knowledged a bullet to have been in it, this would have proved that 
it had been shot, and ought to be divided as public property. Per- 
ceiving the artfulness of the question, he evaded it by simply an- 
swering, * We found it dead in the field.’ ‘ Ay, ay, dead in the 
field! Did it die without a bullet?’ * There was no bullet.’’ 
‘So we shall now find quachas dead in the field without bullets! 
shallwe?? Here the conversation ended without a direct accu- 
sation, as the accuser had no proof to adduce that the quacha was 
shot, it. having been cut in pieces in the field, and perhaps that part 
of the skin, through which the bullet entered, thrown away. How- 


ever all heard the conversation, and considered the transaction te 
be anefarious one.’ P. 201. 


The following day was Sunday, but the flesh-pots had more 
attraction than public worship. ‘The legs and feet of the 
thinoveros were baked in a natural oven. Several ants’ 
nests, each nearly three feet in height, and composed of hard 
clay, were carefully excavated. ‘The hollow was filled with 
lighted wood, till the bottom and sides becamé red hot, and 
the embers then being removed, the fle-h was inserted, and 
the door closed up with heated clay. This food, after re- 
maining in the oven several hours, was highly esteemed. 

On entering Kurreechane, a vast population ponred out 
to meet the white men. ‘The old persons were convulsed 
with laughter, the young screamed with horror, and ran awa 
to hide themselves. From an eminence Mr Campbell ob- 
served that the town was of considerable extent. Every 
house in it was surrounded, at a convenient distance, by a 
circular stone wall, and some of them were plaistered and 
painted yellow on the outside. The king was a minor, and 
the government was in the hands of the late king’s eldest 
brother, as regent; the present king was not the eldest son 
of his father, but tie son of the eldest queen. By a singular 
analogy with the Jewish custom, a brother of the late king took 
his eldest wife “to raise ap seed to his brother :” and the son 
of this union will be acknowledged king, when he comes of 





* © The Bootshuanas call all civilized persons, or persons dressing like them, or 
Possessing articles like them, sach as Griquas and Hottentots, Makoos; white 
men they call Makooa-Shou.” ' 
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age, in preference to a son of the former king himself by a 
later queen. 

Many of the houses in the town were ornamented with 
figures and pillars, moulded inhard clay, and painted with va- 
rious colours. Articles of pottery were neatly made; and the 
art of smelting iron and copper was perfectly understood. Mr, 
Campbell entertained the regent with bread and cheese, and 
presented him, amang other things, with a red worsted night- 
cap, a kaleidoscope, and a portrait of the Prince of Saxe 
Coburg. His highness was greatly pleased, and remarked 
that the white man had “ made him quite light to day.” 

Inoculation for the small-pox is well known among them, 
and is practised between the eye-brows. The virus was said 
to come from the Mahalatsela, ‘‘ a nation to the north-east, 
who wear clothes, ride upon elephants, and are gods.” Mr. 
Campbell conjectures that these are the Portuguese. The 
phlebotomy of the Kurreechaneaus is a severe operation, and 
consists in long deep incisions, to which they submit with un 
moved patience. Most of the people have a round swelled om 
on both temples, about the size and shape of a musquet bullet, 
raised by incision, to cure the head-ache. May not this custom 
be traced to the temporal cauterization inflicted by the Libyan 
Nomades on their childrea to prevent unpleasant de- 
fluxions*? Beads are universally the article most coveted ; 
they circulate like coin, and nothing approaches them in 
value; though white buttons and clasp knives are held in 
considerable estimation. 

The white men’s dinner was a ceremony of great attraction. 
The number which attended it was generally three times 
greater than that which could be gathered for worship. No- 
thing seemed to surprise the natives more than to see any 
thing which had once been placed upon table removed un- 
eaten ; for they never consider a meal finished till all be 
devoured. The dogs prowled about the fires, and it required 
frequent exertion of the lash to prevent them from clearing 
the spits and pots. Four times in the course of the tour 
some of these half-starved animals eat up as many pair of 
shoes, and in one instance they digested the leather traces 
which fastened the horses to the waggon. 

A peetso, or general meeting of the captains, was called 
during Mr. Campbell's stay at Kurreechane ; they prepared 
themselves for it by painting each others bodies with wet 

ipe-clay, of a French-grey colour. Between three and four 
eae persons attended this common council, which com 
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menced by a general chorus. A chief captain then arose; 
silence was obtained, and he gave three bowls; then resting 
on his assagais, he asked if they would hear him speak. He 
then spoke briefly of the loss of some cattle. When he had 
ended, Moeelway, the young king was called upon to dance. 
Certain other captains afterwards addressed the assembly, 
each preluding his oration by the customary three howls, or, 
in some instances, by “ three barks like a young dog.” The 
senate of Kurreechane has its factions like our own. There 
were members who praised the Missionaries; and others 
again who attacked the court; they did not like to see 
“young kings with thick legs and corpulent bodies, the 
ought to be kept thin by watching and defending the cattle.” 
Nor was there wanting a Nestor among them, laudator tem- 
poris acti; they could come, he said, to the peetso well 
powdered, but in his young days the captains were men of 
far more courage and resolution than they were now. The 
regent himself spoke, and apologised for the want of beads 
among the Missionaries. His brother concluded the meeting 
bya long oration ; during one part of which the regent and 
the young king, followed by many others, ran forward and 
danced. On the conclusion of this speech ‘‘ the whole meetin 
rose as one man, with tumultuous noise, and departed with 
such speed that in one minute the square was cleared. The 
meeting lasted about four hours.” 

The popularity of the visitors daily increased ; the re- 
gent’s brother assured them, that if they were not so heavy 
he would throw them up into the air, and not let them. touch 
the ground again: and an old chief begged Mr. Reed’s per- 
mission to tweak him by the nose, which is an infallible proof 
of friendship. After these amicable arrangements, Mr. 
Campbell prepared to return to Mashow. On his road he 
observed an ingenious substitute which the Matchappees 
adopted for tobacco pipes. 


“ They dug a hole in the ground the shape of a basin, in which 
wey formed, with their fingers, a round passage, down one side 
and up the other, in the shape of an inverted bow, this they arched 
over with clay, and filled up the whole with earth, leaving open 
the two ends of the passage ; then placing their tobacco, (or rather 
wild hemp) with a lighted cinder at one end, and putting their 
mouths close to the other, they sucked out the smoke. Necessity 
is the mother of invention in all lands.” P. 281. 


The travellers relied, as before, upon their guns for food ; and 
the rhinoceros was the great dainty of their table. This animal, 
as well as the’clephant, is attended by a small brown bird, 
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about the size of a thrash, which picks the bush lice from 
its friends hides. Herod tus assigns a similar ollice to the 
wren (tpoxytdos) which disembarrasses the jaws of the cro. 
codile of the superfluous leeches which burrow in them while 
under water. . 


On their return to Mashow they made their celebrated 


discovery of the unicorn, the head of which is now in the 
Missionary Museum. 


** During our absence from Mashow two rhinoceroses came into 
the town during the night, when the inhabitants assembled and 
killed them both. ‘he rhinoceroses, shot by Jager, on the preced. 
ing day, having been cut up, were brought, the one in a waggon, 
the other on pack-oxen. We divided one among Kossie, Mun» 
meets, and Pelangye. They brought alao the head of one of them, 
which was different from all the others that had been killed. The 
common African rhinoceros has a crooked horn resembling a cock’s 
spur, which rises about nine or ten inches above the nose and in. 
clines backward ; immediately behind this is a short thick horn; 
but the head they brought hada straight horn projecting three feet 
from the forehead, about ten inches from the tip of the nose. The 
oun of this great horn very much resembles that of the fanci- 

ul unicorn in the British arms. It has a small thick horny sub- 
stance, eight inches long, immediately behind it, which can hardly 
be ubserved on the animal at the distance of a hundred yards, and 
seems to be designed for keeping fast that which is penetrated by 
the long horn; so that this species of rhinoceros must appear really 
like a unicorn when running in the field. The head resembled in 
size a nine gallon cask, and measured three feet from the mouth to 
the ear, and being much larger than that of the one with the crooked 
horn, and which measured eleven feet in length, the animal itself 
must have been still larger and more formidable. From its weight,and 
the position of the horn, it appears capable of overcoming any crea 
ture hitherto known. Hardly any of the natives took the smallest 
notice of the head, but treated it as a thing familiar to them, AS 
the entire horn is perfectly solid, the natives, I afterwards heard, 
make from one horn four handles for their battle-axes.”  P. 294. 


A few curious particulars were learned from Hoonsey, @ 
Mashow captain, who acted as guide between Mashow and 
Kurreechane. On the rite of circumcision, he preserved as 
grave a silence as the Egyptians themselves did. In his ac 
count of the origin of mankind, he was more communicative; 
and his history of the Genesis was confirmed by a distin- 
guished rain-maker. There is a great bole in the Marootzee 
country, not far from Mr. Campbell’s route, out of which 
men first came. All kinds of animals also came out thence, 
and the footsteps both of men and cattle are still to be seep 
therein. The rain-maker affirmed that “ one man came out 
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lng ago, but he went back and is there yet.” Hoonsey, on 
this point went farther, ‘ there. are likewise the footmarks 
ef one that went back to the hole, and these are God's foot- 
marks.” ‘The rain-maker never saw the hole himself, but 
what was just as good authority, his uncle, who was dead, 
had seen it ; and the footmarks were quite plain. 


“ Matoome was the first man, and had a younger brother of the 
same name, and a sister whose name was Matoomyan. She was the 
first who came out from the hole, and had orders respecting the 
cattle, and was appointed to superintend them; but her brother 
Matoome came out, and without leave went and led the cattle 
round the end ofa mountain, which so enraged his sister, who pos- 
sessed medicine for the preservation of life and health, that she re- 
turned to the hole, carrying with her the precious medicine; in 
consequence of which diseases and death came into the world, 
and prevail in it to this day.’’ P. 306. 


Makkabba, king: of the Wankatzens, is in bad odour 
among his neighbours, as a magician and a tyrant. He 
poisoned his father in order to obtain one of his wives of 
whom he was enamoured.. He never looks any body in the 
face to whom he is speaking. He wears on his breast the 
blade-bone of another king, whom he had killed in battle. 
In some respects he is a man, in others a god. He eats 
from morning till evening, and is generally surrounded by 
several of his wives, with only one servant present, while all 
his people keep a respectful distance. When a great king 
is killed. ‘he cuts open the breast, and extracts the fat from 
the entrails, aud afterwards the marrow from the back bone, 
which he boils together, and when sick, by putting a little of 
itin his nose and ear, he is cured.” There is a large deep 
hole in his dominions, down which he has only to call and 
the cattle come up tohim. By his magic also he overcomes 
elephants ; for when he whistles they come, and quietly per- 
mit him to cut off their legs. To tame the rhinoceros he 
adopts another expedient; he digs up a certain bulb, intro- 
duces a medicine into it, and buries it again: so that if a 
thinoceros approaches it he cannot move from the spot. 
Lastly, he suppressed a rebellion headed by his own son, by 
kicking down an ant hill, and commissioning a swarm of bees 
Which issued from it to chase the rebels from the country. 
Truly this is a prince, to say the least, of suspicious cha- 
racter ; and we think it was highly prudent in Mr. Campbell 
to refuse his invitation. 

At Huakkaroo on the Krooman river, to which Mr. Camp- 
bell diverged on his return, we find another remnant of 
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barbarous antiquity, which has not escaped the notice of 
Herodotus. Mr. Campbell arrived a few hours after the 
burial of acaptain. His grave, as he heard, was a wide and 
deep hole, with a seat on the south side, on which the corpse 
wus placed with his face to the sun at noon, The Nasamo- 
nians are stated by the Father of History, to have been y 
anxious that their sick should expire in none other thana 
sitting posture. If they died horizontally it was an ill omen; 
and they took especial pains to inter them also in the same 
attitude *. 

Continuing his course along the dry bed of the. Krooman, 
Mr. Campbell observed a singular mode of obtaining water, 
practised by the Koranas, The well which he found was 
nineteen feet deep, and 


“was dug through a chalk rock. One man was standing 
in the water at the bottom of the well, another stood on the almost 
erpendicular sides, about six feet above him, his feet resting in 
oles cut out of the rock, and about six feet above him stood a 
third man. Looking down into the well, the three men almost 
appeared as if auitian on each other’s shoulders. The lowest 
man filled a large wooden dish with water which he handed to the 
man above him, and he to the other, who emptied it into a little 
pool made near the mouth of the well, to which the oxen had ac- 
cess, after which the dish was returned to the man at the bottom, 
The quickness with which it went down and returned was surpri- 
sing, perhaps three times in a minute. Notwithstanding they thus 
employed great part of the day, they cannot afford a full draught 
to each ox, once in twenty-four hours. They admit four oxen at 
a time to drink from the little pool ; the first time the ox lifts his 
head from the water he is considered as having got a sufficient 
uantity, and is not permitted to put it down again, but is instantly 
riven away with sticks, About twenty oxen are brought near the 
well at atime, where they impatiently wait to take their turn; 
when these have drank, they walk off to make room for the rest.” 
Vol. II, P. 89. 


Some birds’ nests also, of a peculiar construction, attracted 
his notice. 


“ We cut down the limb ofa tree on which one of those nests 
was built. It was not suspended from the branch, but firmly at- 
tached to it. The nest was about the size of a hogshead, com- 
posed of strong, coarse straw, regularly thatched, the ends of the 
straw pointing downwards, so that no rain could possibly enter. It 
had eight holes in the bottom for adinitting the birds; these did 
not lead to one gencral chamber in the middle, but each led toa 
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distinct apartment which had no communication with the others, 
They were all lined with the soft downy heads of a particular spe. 
cies of grass well suited for the porpoee. On dividing the nest 
across, the large mass above was found to be a solid body of straw, 
designed probably to prevent the admission of serpents or other 
poxious animals,”? Vol. Il, P. 96. 


Mr. Campbell saw many lions: and he tells us that they 
often jump upon the backs of the cameleopard, without being 
able to kill it from the thickness of the skin. Some lions, 
indeed, he believes, have been thus carried a distance of 
twenty miles ; for the cameleopard, like Sinbad with the old 
gentleman, cannot shake off his troublesome rider, till he 
chooses voluntarily to dismount. 

The biographical memoirs which Mr. Campbell was able 
tocollect from his travelling friends, consist chiefly of nar- 
ratives of hair-breadth escapes from wild-beasts. Mukoon, 
achief of the Bushmen on the Malalareen river, boasted of 
having killed in his life-time four lions, one tiger, two 
leopards, three cameleopards, seven buffaloes, two rhino- 
ceroses, two elks, one sea-cow, and numberless quachas. 
This, as an English Nimrod would say, is a pretty fair bag. 
Pelangye, an old Lattakoo captain, once beat off a party of 
Barrolongs, who attempted to rob his cattle-kraal. He 
killed ten, (seven of the eleven, in Lincoln-green) with his 
own hand. One of his companions in this engagement was 
desperately wounded, and left for dead. The crows began 
to tear the wounded parts of his body; but his friends re- 
turning, and discovering some signs of animation, carried 
him home, where he recovered. On another occasion, Pe- 
langye escaped from a buffalo, by plunging into the midst of 
athorn bush. The enraged animal butted at the bush, but 
the wily native bent the branches back and let them spring 
in the beast’s face, who ran off in terror. Once also he 
frightened a lion away, by looking steadily in his face. Of 
the veracity of this soi disant Caur de lion, we may form some 
estimate by the flattery to which he condescended. In order 
to obtain a present from Mr. Reed, he once told him that 
“he loved him so much, that if he were a cow with a large 
tongue he would lick him all over withit.” Cornelius Kok 
While one day walking with his dog, came suddenly upon a 
tiger. Seeing the animal ready to spring, he hastily wrapped 
his great coat round his head. The tiger caught him by the 
head with his moath, while his claws entered both his legs : 
but the great-coat “‘ encumbered” him, the dog barked, the 
beast quitted his hold, and Cornelius shot him. 

Of bleeding and inoculation we have already spoken ; the 
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remaining medicalkscience of the Bootchuanas may be ¢om- 
prehended in a few words. 


“ The most common application used by doctors is an ointment 
composed of fat and soot, with which the patient is anointed on 
that part of the body which is affected. All the family and at. 
tendants, to sympathize with him, anoint the same part of their 
bodies. In some cases they blow into the ears of the sick, ex- 
pecting thereby to drive cut the evil spirit, which is the cause of 
the disease. Sometimes this operation of blowing is continued, 
and with great violence, till the patientbe nearly expiring — At the 
same time they call out * Bow wow’ with so loud a voice as to be 
heard at a considerable distance from the house. When all means 
have failed to produce a cure, the doctors sometimes repair to the 
fields, and beseech God not to kill men.’’ Vol. II. P. 209. 


Proper names in South Africa are full of meaning. Moor. 
uonzee, Rich in flies; Moelatzee, make him ready; Moloy- 
amang, who (whom) had he bewitched; Mahalalewney, 
scrapings of skin; Assiolary, filth of a tree ; Towai, Mat- 
buily, keep the lion near the door, or prevent his escape; 
Kossie, elephant’s father ; Liqueling, what have you heard; 
Moellway, cannot bear him ny Ahab ot qua, belly of a camel; 
Marobey, peculiar sack ; Howkay, little lamb ; Howkaying, 
very little Gab. All this is a very pregnant nomenclature, 
but we do not think the geography of these districts will be 
much indebted to the pious reminiscences of sectarian grath 
tude. The “late worthy Mr. Neale. of St. Paul’s Church 
yard, a sincere friend of the heathen world,” has annexed his 
name to a fountain : and not only a fountain but a plain also, 
as a double tribute of amphibious honour, is assigned to 
Mr. William Alers Hankey, who is at once Chairman and 
Treasurer of the Missionary Society—Alers Plain, 
Hankey Fountain ! 

But we come now to the most important fact ascertained 
by these volumes ; the extent to which Christianity has bees 
propagated by this Society, which in true ‘ catholic spirit 
professes to teach ‘‘ ne form of church order and goveri 
ment ;” and whose patched and piebald members feel t 
wards each other only “a rivalry like that of angels, whe 
strive which shall best promote the cause of God *.” For 
this purpose we shall content ourselves with the inten 
evidence of the Missionary’s own words; with the additios 
of a few comments by Mr. Burchell, who is not a missionary 
At Lattakoo, Mr. Campbell says : 





* Twenty-seventh Report of the Missionary Society, p. 105. 
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“On my expressing my sorrow at finding so few children fre. 
quented the school, he (the king) said, ‘ they had to attend the 
cattle. 

“ the Missionaries say they could get plenty of young people to 
attend, were they either to feed them, or daily make them presents 
ofbeads. The children coming to school, and the old people to 
worship, is considered by the natives as a favour done to the Mis. 
sionaries. So generally is this the case, that when the Missionaries 
observe a captain attending regularly for a short time, who has not 
been accustomed to attend before, they expect an application from 


hum soon, for the use of ther waggon, or their plough, or something 
ede.” P. 73. 


At the same place Mateebe observed to him, ‘ All are 
leased with the word, but we cannot comprehend it.” Vol. I. 
-77. He added also, that “ id was still uncertain whether 

the people understood that they had souls.” Vol. 1, P. 79. 
Of the Matchappees, generally, Mr. Campbell admits that 
“were any of their captains to renounce their ancient cus- 
toms, and profess the Christian faith, he would thereby ex- 


pose himself to the keenest persecution.” Vol. I. P. 101. 
At Kurreechane 


“ A greater number of natives attended worship in the evening 
than on any former occasion. The singing of the Hottentots at- 
tracted much notice from them. They behaved well during the 
address, and the prayer which was put up by Sedras. the inter- 
preter in their own language; but the instant worship was over, 
they laughed and talked like men who had only been diverted for 
4 time, or as if extremely glad it was over.” Vol. 1. P. 239. 


Again, 


“ They listened patiently for a quarter of an hour to an address 
on the connection between the knowledge of the true God and 
everlasting happiness. After which Moeelway, who sat on my right 
hand, rose and walked off, not from any disgust or displeasure, but 
merely because he did not feel interested or amused any longer ; 

example was followed by several others, like one sheep leading 
aflock astray. { made a point of never going beyond half an bour 


in the address, knowing the frivolity of their minds”’ Vol. 1. P. 
247. 


Of the cause of the favourable reception of the Mission- 
aries in this city, we tuink we cam perceive traces in the fol- 
lowing admission, 


“I mentioned to the Regent in the evening that, if he and his 
people received the word of God, their children and their children’s 
ilidren would hereafter consider our visit one of the most im- 
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portant events which had ned to their nation. He requested 
that the Hottentots who muskets should accompany some of 
his people to the plain that lay to the eastward of the town, to as. 
sist them in hunting elephants ; to which we started no objection, 
though we were not pleased with the proposal.’’ Vol. 1. P. 254, 


The king of Maribowhey also was glad to hear the word, 
but said its dispensers ‘‘ must shoot flesh for him.” A doc- 


trine to which Pelangye their guide cordially assented, to the 
no small scandal of the interpreter. 


** Sedras, the Bootshuana interpreter at this time, toid the 
and twenty others who were sitting in the tent, that though Pe- 
langye had travelled with us all the journey up the country, and 
heard the word of God every ‘day; yet here he had interrupted 
the conversation by talking about flesh: adding that he was aman 


who was never happy but when he saw a potful of flesh boiling be- 
fore him.’? Vol. I, P. 4, 


At Lattakoo again we hear that ‘‘ every thing connected 
with the improvement of the mind they lightly esteem, or view 
with indifference, if not with disgust. ‘This frivolity renders 
it extremely difficult to interest or affect their minds with re- 
ligious truth.” Vol. If. P.65. The XX VIIth 
assures us, that the Matchappees, in consequence of the Mi 
sionary preaching, have abandoned their commandoes ot 
pasering expeditions. With how good a grace this has 

een done we may learn from a speech made by a distin- 


guished captain, at the peetso in which this resolution wa 
passed. - 


« Seemeeno, who opposed the motion, said, if they relinquished 
going upon commandoes, the young men would have no way left 
of distinguishing themselves by killing people, and rather than that 
they should not be renowned in this way, as formerly, he récott- 
mended that they should kill their mothers.” Vol. II. P. 157. ° : 


After preaching to akraal of Koranas, and inquiring whe 
ther they would receive a missionary, Mr. Campbell:was 
asked by their spokesman to give him a handkerchief; “and 
the whole party appeared as indifferent about the information 
I brought them as if it had not excited one thought.” 


“ No nation,” he continues, “ in Africa has been found by the 
Missionaries more indifferent to all kinds of information than the 
Corannas. If a Missionary visits a kraal they will attend to bis 
address ;—ifhe chooses he may remain ; if he goes away they m& 
nifest no wish to ayy tines’ The os equally indifferent po 
coming, remaining, or departing ; they feel indisposed to an 

of mind or body.” Vol. II, P 274, . , 
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A Kooranacaptain, on another occasion, remarked of the 
word of God, that it was good, ‘‘ but this,” observes the 
ey ar ‘‘ was uttered in such a manner as indicated ve 
ittle concern about the matter.” “ I spoke to him (Keewel, 
a Bushman captain,) of God, and his soul, and eternity ; but 
he seemed quite indifferent about these subjects, making no 
rly, and asking for a tinder box.” Such are some of the 

ts of Mr. Campbell’s “observations and inquiries” 
vhich authorize the Reporters of the Missionary Society to 
congratulate themselves that “ in all the places visited during 
this toar he ascertained that the inhabitants were willing to 
receive missionaries.” 

Mr. Burchell’s impressions are somewhat different. Of 
the civilization produced at Klaarwater, he speaks in the fol- 


lowing terms : 


“From the moment when I decided on making Klaarwater in my 
way to the Interior, I naturally endeavoured to form, in my own 
mind, some picture of it; and i know not by what mistake it arose, 
that 1 should conceive the idea of its being a picturesque spot sur- 
rounded by trees and gardens, with a river running through a reat 
village, where a tall church stood, a distant beacon to mark that 
Christianity had advanced thus far into the wilds of Africa. But 
the first glance now convinced me how false may oftentimes be the 
notions which men form of what they have not seen. The trees. uf 
wy imagination vanished, leaving nothing in reality but a few which 
the missionaries themselves had planted ; the church sunk to a bara- 
like building of reeds and mud; the village was merely a row of 
halfa dozen reed cottages; the river was but a rill; and the sita- 
ation an open, bare, and exposed place, without any appearance of 
agarden, excepting that of the missionaries.” P. 351. 

“I cannot say that the scope and bearing of the doctrine of these 
teachers, were altogether such as I myself should. have chosen, had 

been in their situation, and desirous of making my hearers lead a 
more virtuous and religious life. But every man sincere in his re- 

enthusiasm, and pure in his intentions, is entitled to respect, 

hatever sect or religion he may belong to. Two of the mission- 

aries were of the Dutch Calvinistic chutch, and one of the Wesleyan 
Persuasion.” P. $56. 


After describing the routine of missionary business, he 
observes ; 


“ With respect to its effects in forwarding the object of it, I 
cannot “ay that they appeared to me very evident: certainly, I saw 
nothing that would sanction me in making such favorable reports 
& have been laid before the public. 

Bb 
VOL. XVII. APRIL, 1822. 
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** The enthusiasm which, perhaps, is inseparable from mission. 
ary aflairs, may create some optical delusion in the mind’s 
that may cause it to see those things which are not visible toa 
more temperate and unbiassed observer ; but still, it is much to be 
Jamented that the community at home are misled by accounts (I 
speak generally) catching at the most trifling occurrence for their 
support, and showing none but the favorable circumstances ; and 
even those, unfairly exaggerated.” P. 358. 


But the lessons of the Missionaries have not altogether 
been lost upon the inhabitants, as the history of Stephanus 
will evince. Stephanus was a native of Courland, and had 
been clerk to a merchant in Cape Town, He was detected 
in forging colonial paper money, and took refuge among the 
missionaries established at Zack River. Here he served au 
apprenticeship, and having mastered the trade, he determined 
to set up for himself. Accordingly without arms, and with 
but a small stock of provisions, he succeeded in penetrating 
to the Gariep ; where he joined the present inhabitants. of 
Klaarwater, at a place called Kok’s Kraal. 


“ He had with him a bible, given him at the Zak River; and, 
with this in his hand, he set up as missionaty, and gained an as. 
cendancy over the minds of the kraal, such as, the missionaries 
have confessed, they have never been able to gain. He 
them to attend to agriculture, and also to erect a church. Thishe 
built in a superior style; and conducting the religious service with 
much imposing formality and ceremony, made his hearers at length 
believe he was expressly sent to them from heaven. He preached 
such doctrines as suited his purpose, and was not suspected ofim- 

osition, even when, on desiring to take another wife in additios, 
1e declared he had the divine command for selecting such or such 
afemale. At last, on some occasion he made a journey into the 
country of the Great Namaquas, and was murdered by the natives. 

“ When the missionaries afterwards attached themselves to the 
Kok’sand the Berend's party, they had great difficulty in 
ing them that Stephanus was nothing but an impostor ; so succes 


fully had he managed to secure an authority over their minds, ® 
well as over their conduct.” P. 362. 


It cannot be supposed that we are unfriendly or indifieres! 
to the conversion of these barbarians to Christianity: 2° 
are we so uncharitable as to impute any but motives of pet} 
and benevolence to those who have undertaken the task. 
But we may be permitted to doubt whether the method which 
they have chosen is likely to be eflicacious; and whether 
introduction of our Religion will be assisted or retarded, bY 
the efforts of a Society which acknowledges no Church, ™ 
two members of which can be assured that they believe the 
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same doctrine; and whose teachers, if we may judge from 
the specimens before us, in not a few things themselves re- 
quire to be taught. 

Of Mr. Burchell we shall have but little to remark. He 
is given occasionally to fine writing. His book is ornamented 
with some very pretty vignettes and tinted outlines ; and he 
loses no opportunity of saying sharp things against Mr. Bar- 
row. He talks of the “ irruption” which followed vaccina- 
tion, (p. 276); of missing the “right ¢racé” in the dark 
(p. 308); and of catching five and twenty moths “ promiscu- 
ously,” (p. 376). But he is evidently a good naturalist; and 
he has taken great pains to lay down an interesting map of 
his course, from his own actual observation. 

The most curious event recorded in his pages is a vision 
which he saw while at Klaarwater. As the concluding 
paragraph proves that he is speaking not of a figure but of 
afact, we shall relate it in his own words. 


“Rapt in this musing, delightful mood, methought a beneficent 
deity of refulgent lustre, and countenance of inexpressible benig- 
nity, advanced towards me, and whispered softly in my ear, that 
sweet word Liserty: which repeating, till it thrilled in every 
nerve, the celestial being seemed to say ; Follow me. And where, 
indeed, could I have obeyed the enticing summons, 80 easily and 
uncontrolled as in the wild regions before me? For some time L 
allowed myself full indulgence in these pleasing reflections. By 
subsequent experience, I have learnt that the delightful sensation 
of unshackled existence could never be recalled, after I had re- 
entered the colonial boundary. Here the idea of restraint began to 
usurp its place; and at Cape Town they became completely anni- 
hilated. But if society smothered and extinguished them, I became, 
on the other hand, like one of society, adopting its mode of think- 
ing, and enjoying its refinements, and its reasonable pleasures, as a 
compensation for those which I had lost. 

“ The picture here given of the remarkable effects of the fresh- 
ness of the atmosphere on my feelings, is neither overdrawn nor 
overcoloured ; mr) though not easily accounted for, is not, there- 
fore, the less exact and faithful.” P. 516. 


The present volume brings Mr. Burchell no farther than 
Klaarwater. But we are promised a second, and we hope 
it will have a good many engravings. , 
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Art. IV. Hamlet, and As You Like It ; a Specimen of q 


New Edition of Shakespeare. By T’. Caldecott, Esq, 
Murray. 1821. 


In spite of the national veneration universally felt for our 
great bard, he has been subjected amongst us to a series of 
more cruel mutilations and operations than any other author 
who has hitherto served to instruct or amuse his posterity. 
Emendations, curtailments and corrections (all for his own 
good), have been multiplied to infinity, by the zeal and care 
of those who have been suffered to take him in hand. Th 
have purged and castrated him, and tattooed and beplaistered 
him, and cauterised and phlebotomised him with all the sto- 
died refinement, that the utmost skill of critical barbarity 
could suggest. Here ran Johnson’s dagger through, “ see 
what a rent envious Pope bas made,” and ‘“ here the well- 
beloved Bowdler stabbed :” while, after every blow, they 
pause for a time, and with tiresome diligence unfold the 
cause why they that did love him while they struck him, have 
thus proceeded. 

But let us ask,—is there any just reason why the public 
should allow their favourite to be thus maltreated? Is there 
any rational ground to be urged for palming so much con- 
jectural alteration upon an author who was living barely two 
centuries ago? Nor is this all: for, in addition to these acts 
of outrage on common sense, we have to complain of the 
very serious obstructions thrown in the reader’s way, by nv 
merous collateral and irrelevant squabbles and arguments, 
to which he neither is, or would wish to become a party. 
What has he, for instance, to do with the mode in which they 
have conducted the contest, with respect either to the fa- 
vourite theories of the commentators, or the genuineness of 
the portraits of their author? Why is he to be pestered with 
the eternal bowings and scrapings of one brother book-worm 
to another?) What bas this or that person's natural acumen, 
learned acquirements, or critical sagacity to do with him, o 
even with our author! Why must Warburton on Theobald, 
Malone on Steevens, or Steevens and Reed on Malone, 
‘‘et hoc genus omne” all the herd of these and Meibo- 
miuses of the British school be suffered to encumber the 
pages of our immortal poet, and with whom neither the 
reader nor author have any more concern than with the co0 
flicting interests of Raleigh and Essex, or the less reputable 
jealousies between the favourites of James. Let us have 
him placed before our eyes such as be really was—let us havé 
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him unadulterated with other men’s thoughts, unmixed with 
their ideas of composition—let us, in short, have given to us, 
for it will be a novelty—Shakespeare himself. 

Instead of being a proper, subject for the sort of process 
he has undergone, Shakespeare is, of all poets with whom 
we are acquainted, precisely that one, of whom we can least 
afford to lose one original tota: he is more singularly dis- 
tinct from other writers than any of his tribe, and we cannot 
help feeling, even where a single word, a very syllable, of his 
inditing is varied or withheld, as if we missed something that 
no other being, past or present, could have given or supplied. 
We are not aware that any expressions can be found which 
would accurately delineate the peculiar nature of that charm 
which Shakespeare’s poetry diffuses over the mind: language 
cannot reach it—it is one of those pleasures which can only 
be felt—a noble feeling not to be defined, or made matter of 
description. ‘There is no other writer that can properly be 
said even to resemble him in style cr power: there is none 
with whom we can trace any just analogy. Every nation has 
its own tribe of poets, and indeed every succeeding age ; and 
though infinite variety has characterised their several pro- 
ductions, both as to flights of imagination and dominion over 


the passions, yet still there is a general resemblance through- 


out the whole; their modes of combination, their method of 
exciting imagery in the mind, the nature and harmony of 
their periods, every instrument they employ, have all a 
something in common throughout the whole class. Not so 
Shakespeare : his thoughts, the spontaneous and natural pro- 
duce of the occasion, seem ever to flow after a fashion wholly 
peculiar to himself, they seem to have grown, as it were, ina 
soil infinitely different from that of any other professor of the 
art; and in their birth to have acquired a degree of strength 
and harmony that acknowledges no prototype, and admits of 
DO imitation, | 

The quantum of power which the true poet aoe 
is most visibly seen in the degree of enthusiasm and ecstacy 
that he is able to excite in the reader’s mind. Music, puint- 
ing, oratory, in short, all the arts effect this to a certain ex- 
tent; but the stimulus of poetry is calculated to act upon our 
feelings with an influence more universal ynd more sensible 
than that of any of the others: and bere, in all these efforts of 
mind, lies the touchstone of real talent. Now it is in the pos- 
session of this very power that Shakespeare proudly rises above 
all his compeers. Others have possessed the means to 
soothe and lull the mind, to elevate its thoughts, to expand its 
iMagination, to excite its passions, and interest its sensibilities ; 
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but Shakespeare is able to transport us beyond ourselves; 
he does not play ‘‘ circum precordia,” he makes himself 
master of the heart itself: passages occur occasionally in 
his writings which appear to absorb for a moment all our 
feelings and ideas : our imagination is hurried away magically, 
gs it were, by the rapidity of his flight, and we are so rapt 
and taken from ourselves, as to be for a while unconscious 
of every thing around us, and appear to exist only for the 
idea he has created. It is through this intensity of power 
that we feel the real superiority of Shakespeare, and ac- 
knowledge in him that sovereign gift of nature, that seems 
in no other instance to have been conceded to man. 
With such ideas of the value and superiority of Shake- 
speare’s talent, it is not extraordinary that we should wish to 
possess him free from adulterations of a nature ; and in 
expressing this opinion, we feel assured that we speak in 
conformity with the feelings of the world in general; and 
that such have ever been the real sentiments of the majority 
of the country, in spite of the elaborate discussions and spe- 
cious emendations which the perverse industry of his com- 
mentators have forced upon our notice. It is somewhat 
singular, however, that (if we except the late Poet Laureate) 
no one has hitherto ventured to recommend the real remedy 
for the evil, or dared to break a lance against the learned 
host whose authority has so long upheld the present unfor- 
tunate system. It was with no small pleasure, therefore, that 
we opened the volume now before us, professing to be a spe- 
cimen of a new edition of Shakespeare, with the original 
readings restored. We must, however, take this opportunity 
_of hinting to Mr. Caldecott, that his book is somewhat larger 

than was necessary for the purpose of giving merely a sample 
of his labours, a single play would have been sufficient, and 
would have been more readily and easily dispersed throughout 
the reading world: as it is, we must regard it as a present to 
the public, and a highly valuable one it is, of a volume 
containing two of the most interesting of Shakespeares 
plays in the most intelligible and unsophisticated form m 
which they have in latter days appeared. 

The text in this specimen is that of the collection of 
Shakespeare’s Plays, published in folio, by Hemings and 
Condell, in 1623, with additions and corrections from the 
quartos, published in Shakespeare’s life-time. ‘To quote Mr. 
Caldecott’s words, a faithful editor can follow no other text: 
and so closely does Mr. Horne Tooke adhere to this or eve 
a stricter principle, as to insist that this folio is the only 
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edition worth regarding, and though he admits it has ‘‘ some 
palpable misprints,” he would haye it re-printed literatim, 
“ not to risque the loss of Shakespeare’s genuine text, which 
it assuredly contains.” 

The present specimen, ‘‘ wherever the reading of the folio 
is departed from, professes to give the folio text in its place 
on the margin; but unless any thing turns upon the old spell- 
ing, in which case it is retained in the text, the modern 
spelling is throughout adopted : and the punctuation is alto- 
gether taken into the editor’s hands.” In order to assist the 
reader, at the bottom of each page explanations are given 
of those passages where the sense of the author is less easy 
to be discovered ; while the notes illustrative of the manners 
of the age, of historical points, of grammatical or philologi- 
cal distinctions, are placed in order at the end of each 
play; and among these will be found whatsoever valuable 
information has been affordéd in the works of previous com- 
mentators. 

Feeling that we have not room for all the extracts from 
this volume which we might otherwise be inclined to make, 
we shall limit ourselves to the first of the two plays here 
given, viz» Hamlet: and commence by the production of a 
passage in which the editor has, we think, very sucessfully, 
and by arguments we have not met with elsewhere, defended 
Shakespeare from the attacks and corrections of his com- 
mentators. | 





“* The scope 
“ Of these dilated articles allow. 

“ The use of the plural verb with a nominative singular, so far 
from being offensive even to modern ears, seems under the present 
circumstances, viz. those of a plural genitive intervening, to im- 
prove the harmony of the versification, and to constitute an excep- 
tion to the general rule. 

“ At any rate our author would be fully justified by the loose 
practice of his age, which, even in prose, and where no member 
of a sentence was interposed between the nominative case and the 
ad ge plural verbs and nouns singular, and vice versa, to be 
united, 

_ “ Asimilar example occurs * in III, 2, Player King, where, 
indeed, it may be said, that this license was ries for the conveni- 
ence of the rhyme: but nothing is more fully, understood, than 
that it was the practise of the learned of these times, of our trans- 
lators both in prose and verse, and of our highest personages, as 
well as our greatest scholars and most polished writers, to, join 
noun and verb without any regard to the singular or pluie! of 





* « © The wolence of either grief or joy 
‘ Their own enactures will themselves destroy,” 
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either. In her translation of a classic it was done by the sovereig 
of that day: ‘ The cleare dates followes the darck clowdes; 
roughest seas insues the greatest caimes :? Queen Elizabeth's Seneca, 
given to Sir J. Harrington, 1597. Nuge Antig. 12mo. 1779, Il, 
308 : and, when laying down rules for composition, we find in the 
works of her learned successor, 





“ ¢ And birds with all their heavenlie voces cleare 
* Dois mak a sweit and heavinly harmony, 
‘ And fragrant flours dois spring up lustely ” 
King James’s reylis and cautelis of Scottis Poesie, 1584. 


And, whether it was understood or not, that, from the rude state 
of our language, the ear was then untuned and inattentive to niceties 
and the modulation of its periods, certainly this was not an age, in 
which it is possible to refer such a practice to the want of a know. 
ledge of the common rules of grammar.””? P. 14. 

Again, “ we shall add, that this usage of a plural for the purpose of 
giving effect, is carried much further in Macbeth, where it is taken 
up from the general impression of the dialogue. The Doctor, 
speaking of Lady Macbeth, says, ‘ You see her eyes are open?’ 
Gent. * Ay, but their sense are shut. V.1. Their sense, i. e. the 
sense of her eyes, here carried along with that word (which is no 
more than a pronoun possessive, and wanting that termination 
of plural nouns that usually affects the ear) a plural image; and 


the loose grammar of the age allowed the annexation of a plural 
verb.” P. 14, 


And in another passage, in the same act, commenting 
upon the ungrammatical usage of we for us, the editor says— 


“ But, after all, we are writing upon the pages of Shakespeare: 
and in speeches of any length, Ay aimbeudly careless of rule and 
rapid in conception, pours along in his flow of thought with perfect 
indifference to the grammatical connexion of his sentences, so that 
his ideas cohere; often changes the person; and possessed alto- 
gether with his subject, and with the image he has conceived kept 
as full before the reader’s mind as his own, while placed by his 


feelings in the middle of one sentence, he is found by his reader in 
the beginning of another.” P. 33. 


This it is to explain Shakespeare by himself, and by ap- 
parently his own feelings, instead of suffering him to be 
thrown on the bed of every Procrustes that offers himself on 
the way. It is to explain him with true poetical feeling; to 
enter into his thoughts, not his words, and to endeavour to 
understand the language, which was from many causes nata- 
ral to him, instead of accommodating it to our modern and 
more refined habit of speaking. His words should be consi 
dered merely as the media by which his ideas are conveyed 
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to us; not, as the commentators would have them, the chains 
and fetters that restrain his powers. , 

The general accusations of Steevens, Johnson, and Ma- 
lone, against Shakspeare, for his want of poetical justice in 
this play, and, as the last named says, “‘ injudicious m 
ment in the conduct of his characters,” are admirably an- 
swered in a riote at the conclusion of the play. This is a wide 
field for discussion, and we must content ourselves with giv- 
ing our readers another specimen of the editor's discrimina- 
tion, as to dramatic character, not only because it suits us 
hetter, as being shorter, but because it has reference to a 
part of the play which is most familiar to people in general, 
and that has nevertheless always appeared to occasion some 
little difficulty to the actor on the stage. It is where Hamlet, 
after the interview with the ghost of his father, requires Ho- 
ratioand Marcellus solemnly to swear, upon his sword, that 
they will not reveal to any one what they have witnessed, 


“ Ghost [ beneath. |—Swear ! 
“ Hamlet.—Ha, ha, boy! say’st thou so? Art thou there True- 


penny ? 


“This conduct of Hamlet at such a moment has been thought 
by some to have been unwarrantable, far too trifling and ludicrous, 
and ill corresponding with nature or the decorum of dramatic 
character. To us, on the contrary, it seems to be a very natural 
process, that a mind, labouring under the impression of the im- 
portance of an awful secret in so awful a manner disclosed, of the 
‘bloody instructions’ accompanying it, and the necessity of pre- 
venting any part of the transaction from transpiring, should, upon 
the first opportunity given him to reflect, use a forced gaiety, and 
assume an air of levity and carriage most opposite and foreign to 
his real feeling, for the purpose of inducing a belief in others, that 
nothing of deep interest or much more than ordinary concern had 
occurred.’? P, 38, 


As to verbal criticism, we are aware that minutia of that 
sort, when abstracted from their proper place in the book 
itself, are little calculated to engage the attention of ‘the ge- 
neral reader: it requires the full interest excited at the mo- 
ment, by reading the passage of the author to which it has 
reference, or at least that its impression should be fresh in 
the mind, in order to induce any one to dwell on niceties of 
that nature. We shall, therefore, make sparing extracts on 
this head, though we think there are many notes deserving 
of the highest approbation, and some instances where the 
old text has been successfully defended from bold and short- 
‘ighted innovation, or false improvement. 
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Hamlet says to Polonius, Aye, Sir, to be honest as this 
world goes is to be a man picked out of two thousand. 

** Pol. ‘That is very true, my Lord. 

‘* Hamlet. For if the sun breed maggots in a dead dog, 
being a good-kissing carrion——Have you a daughter? 

* Pol. Ihave, my Lord. : 

“ Hamlet. Let her not walk in the sun, &c.” 

Now the meaning of ‘ good-kissing carrion” is certainl 
net very obvious, and the words are therefore altered by the 
- commentators according to their usual process. Warburton 
is the first to display his dexterity upon this passage, and, 
after complaining heavily of the uncertainty of the meani 
of the words as they now stand, proposes to read God for 
good, signifying, forsooth, a God-kissing carrion. ‘Then fol- 
lows Johnson, who appears rapt in admiration at Warbur- 
ton’s skill and ingenuity, and bursts into exclamation: 
“ This,” says he, *‘ is a noble ‘emendation,’ which almost 
sets the critic on a level with the author.” Next steps in 
Malone, with a spirit fired with emulation, and eagerly am- 
bitious of being placed on the same level : to which he really 
entities himself, if not to a still higher place, by making an 
emendation upon an emendation, and ingeniously slippi 
in an hyphen between the words God and kissing: the wo 
of the noble emendation then are retained, but the sense 
changed to god-kissing ; which is proved to: be right, bes 
cause Shakespeare uses an hyphen before the word kissing 
elsewhere, as, “ heaven-kissing hill,” —“ common-kissing 
Titan,” and the like. Why indeed, then, should he not adopt 
the same form here? Steevens appears last, and feeling, 
perhaps, as any sensible man would do, the evident absurdit 
of these annotations, and the ridicule to which they subjecte 
the work, he seeks to excuse himself for their insertion by 
saying, ‘‘ that he has not ventured to expunge a note (it 
occupies two pages in small pica), written by a great critic, 
and applauded by a greater.” We think he might more wisely 
have adopted a different course: bat we must now con 
by subjoining Mr. Caldecot’s explanation of the original pa 
sage. 


“ As it would be too forced a sense to say that our author calls 
the sun ‘a good kissing carrion,’ we have nothing better to offer 
than that * the carcass of a dead dog, being a guod-kissing carrion, 
“may mean, good for the sun, the breeder of maggots, to kiss for the 
purpose of causing putrefaction, and so conceiving or generating 
any a carrion like, any thing apt quickly to contract taint ™ 
the sunshine ; good at catching or drawing the rays or kisses 
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‘eommon kissing Titan:’ and in the phraseology of the day, as 
shewn by Mr. Malone in the historical play of Edw. III. 1596, the 
above ideas appear to have been connected.” P. 46. 

Again, ‘it is dangerous for your daughter to be in the sun, be- 
cause the sun. will breed maggots in a dead dog, he being so good 
(lusty) a kisser even of carrion, Here is unquestionably much 
doubt and difficulty; and whether we have chanced to have made 
afortunate conjecture must be left to others; be this as it may, we 
cannot resist the temptation of subjoining a imen of the note- 
making, alluded to at the close of the observations upon the charac- 
ter of Polonius ; and one that was certainly not made for the sake 
of the author or his reader.’’ bid. 


This is, in our opinion, the true mode of commenting upon 
an author like Shakespeare ; nor have we any doubt but that 
most of our readers will agree with us on this point. Mr. 
Caldecott’s plan is, indeed, the only one which can be allowed 
to be just and reasonable. 

A person, to be duly fitted to be a commentator, should in 
truth not only be a faithful treasurer of all his sayings, and 
jealous of his honour, and even of his name, (as is abundantly 
proved in the Preface to this book,) but should be in some 
sort in love with his author: Mr. Caldecott clearly is so. He 
has both feeling and sagacity to qualify him for the'task ; and * 
if, as he says, the materials for the whole edition have been 
collected, and for the greatest part already worked up, we 
must add our wishes, both in behalf of ourselves and of the 
public at large, that the reception of this specimen may be such 
as to induce him to eomplete the undertaking which he has 
so ably commenced. ating said this, our duty calls upon 
us to observe, that the various readings of the folio and quarto 
are not always quoted with that accuracy and diligence which 
a strict adherence to the plan of the work should seem to re- 
quire; and we trust and hope, -that this admonition being 
Pm we shall have no occasion to repeat our complaint in 

ture. 

We will close these remarks with one other quotation ; it is 
notin this instance the rescue of a passage from the clutches of 
those cruel operators, that pleases, but the explanation of an 


mex plained passage, and which Johnson pronounces obscure 
and affected. 


‘* Nature is fine in love: and, where ’tis fine, 
It sends some precious instance of itself 
After the thing it loves.” 


“They are, in our conception, of a very different character: 
tad so fur from being such, and fit, as he says, to be expunged, we 
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think, that these abstractions and this high mood, beyond their in. 
trinsic value, teach.us, that what Milton derived from Plato and the 


Greek philosophy, our author could draw from nature and his own 
resources alone.”? P. 107. 


And these doctrines are happily illustrated by him in 
Sonnet LXI. : 


« Is it thy spirit, that thou send?st from thee 
So farre from home into my deeds to prye.” 


—— —— 
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Art. V. A Brief Display of the Origin and History of 
Ordeals ; Trials by Battle ; Courts of Chivalry or Honour; 
and the Decision of private Quarrels by single Combat; 
also a Chronological Register of the principal Duels 
fought from the Accession of His late Majesty to the pre- 
sent Time. By James P. Gilchrist. 8vo. pp. 390. 12s. 
Sams. 1821. 


We do not think that much good will be done by this volume, 
though the inteutions of its author are evidently directed toa 
benevolent purpose. As far as the History of Ordeals is con- 
cerned (and it was this part of the title which at first at- 
tracted our notice). nothing can be more unsatisfactory. A 
meagre extract from a paper in the Asiatic Researches ac- 
uaints us with the nine modes in use among the Hindoos; 
and Mosheim and Dr. Henry supply the little which is of- 
fered relative to those in Christian countries. The Trial by 
Battle is illustrated from Blackstone; and to the chapter on 
Duelling are appended a few very proper but somewhat ob- 
vious remarks on the folly and wickedness of the practice. 
In his original pages, Mr. Gilchrist exhibits a talent for 
fine writing, which it is wrong in him to confine to a mere 
dry compilation. A gentleman who opens his preliminary 
observations with an announcement that “‘ man, in his ind 
vidual, or aggregate character, alike presents an exhaustless 
subject of political and moral disquisition” might vie in me 
tapbysics with Sir Richard Philips or Sir Charles Morgan: 
and one who in plain prose can speak of illustrious names 
‘* ingulfed within a putrid vortex” is not far from belonging 
to some of our most popular schools of modern poetry. 
It seems, upon Mr. Gilchrist’s calculation (which in out 
own knowledge is extremely incorrect) that since the yea 
1762, one hundred and seventy-two duels have been fought 
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In three of these neither of the combatants have survived ; in 
sixty-six, one of the parties has fallen, and in ninety-six, 
wounds have been received. During the same period onl 
eighteen trials have taken place. In which (but not accord- 
ing to Cocker) six of the arraigned persons have been ac- 
quitted, seven found guilty of manslaughter, and three of 
murder; two have been executed, and eight imprisoned. 
If we adopt this system of numeration, either one of the ac- 
quitted must have suffered imprisonment by mistake, or 647 
$34248=18. 

Our readers will care little about Captain T. and Major A. ; 
or about Counsellor R. and ; though the unhappy 
Counsellor was condemned to death in Dublin, for killing this 
apparently unsubstantial antagonist. Neither will they be 
much amused by hearing that Mr. and Mr. 
exchanged shots without effect, for which the sheriff of Edin- 
burgh very wisely fined both principals and seconds five and 
twenty guineas each. On another occasion we find that 
Lieutenant L.’s ball hit Captain N.’s head, ‘‘ but fortunatel 
did not seriously injure him ;” next to this that Captain F. 
after shooting Mr. R. through the body, parted from him in 
good friendship and married his sister. Again, that Mr. B. took, 
the trouble of going from England to Calais, to obtain the 
satisfaction of losing three of his fingers : that two other initials 
fought about ‘‘ a dashing beauty :” and two more about a 
horse-whipping. ‘That a student in anatomy lodged his pistol 
ballin Mr. C.’s hip, because he (the student) was in love with 
Mr. C.’s sister ; and lastly that Captain T. carried off an ounce 
oflead in his knee, because he chose to pay “ unsolicited at- 
tention” to a lady in the company of Mr. R. 

All this is sufficiently silly; and the coxcombs who ha- 
zarded their lives in order to furnish the newspaper para- 
graphs from which their brief histories are taken, must be 
not a little mortified to find that their glory depends upon the 
short lived and uncertain interpretation of equivocal initials. 
A few cases of another class occur which we read with un- 
mixed horror and disgust. We need not cite the well 
known murder of Mr. ped by Lord Byron ; but the fol- 


lowing narratives, however laconically given, will account for 
our feelings. 


“ Duel between Mr. Mc.Lean, Jun. and Mr. Cameron, 
May 2, 1772. 

* Mr. Mc.Lean, Jun. of Gartmoor, in Scotland, being at up 
per with a select party, at a friend’s house, words arose between h 
and Mr. Cameron, on an old grudge, when the latter gave him the 
lie, on which a duel ensued, and Mr. en was killed on the 
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spot, His mother on hearing of this melancholy event, was ins 
stantly deprived of her senses ; and Miss Mc.Leod, a young lady to 
whom Mr. Mc.Lean was soon to have been married, was seized 
with fits, and died three days after.” P; 102. 


“ Duel between Mr. Ripper and Mr, CunnInauan, 
April 21, 1783. | 

* A duel was fought between Mr. Riddell, of the Horse Gre. 
nadiers, and Mr. Cunningham, of the Scots Greys. Both these 
gentlemen belonged formerly to the Scots Greys, and had differed 
at play. Mr. Riddell had challenged Mr. Cunningham, which 
challenge Mr. Cunningham had declined ; but many of the gentle- 
men of the Scots Greys, reviving at intervals, that circumstance, 
Mr. Cunningham found it necessary, for the full restoration of his 
honour, that he should call upon Mr. Riddell. This appeal, Mr, 
Riddell considering as out of seascn, declined attending to, till he 
had consulted his brother officers, who agreed, there was no obli. 
gation on him to answer Mr. Cunningham. , 

«« This being their determination, Mr. Cunningham resolved 
forcing him to the point, and meeting him accidentally at Mr 
Christie’s, their Agent, spate in his face. Mr, Riddell observed 
that this being a fresh affront, he should take notice of it, and took 
his departure. He then proceeded to make a few arrangements in 
his affairs. But before he had completed them, he received a billet 
from Mr. Cunningham, reminding him of the affront which he had 

upon him, and declaring his readiness to give him satisfac. 

tion. ‘This note coming while the wafer was yet wet, to the hands 

of Sir James Riddell, who was under some apprehension of his son’s 

situation, opened it, and having read it, closed it, without taking 

other notice of its contents, than providing, in consequence of 

it, the assistance of several surgeons of the first abilities. The 

meeting was fixed. They were both punctual, Mr. Riddell attended 

by Captain Topham, of the Horse Grenadiers, and Mr. Cunning- 
ham by Captain Cunningham of the 69th regiment of foot. 

“ Eight paces were first measured by the seconds, and afterwards 
the contending parties took their ground. They tossed up for the 
first fire, which Mr. Riddell won. Mr. Riddell fired, and shot Mr. 
Cunningham under the right breast, the ball passing, as is supposed, 
through the ribs, and lodging on the left side near the back. ‘The 
moment Mr. Cunningham received the shot, he reeled, but did not 
fall. Heo his waistcoat, and declared he was 
wounded. Mr. Riddell still remained on his ground, when Mr. 
Cunningham, after a pause of two minutes, declared he would not 
be taken off the field till he had fired at his adve . Mr. Cun- 
ningham then presented his pistol, and shot Mr. Riddell in the 

roin ; he immediately fell, and was carried in a hackney coach 
Rr. Topham’s. The unhappy man lingered until seven o’clock o” 
Tuesday morning, and then expired. : 
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Wednesday, 23. 
“The Coroner’s Inquest sate on the body of George Ridddll, 
Esq. who was killed in the rencontre, as above related. | 
The jury sate four hours; and after a very strict examination of 
the seconds, and a servant of the deceased, brought in their verdict, 
‘manslaughter.’ ” P. 129. : 


“ Duel between Mr. Monro, of the 16th Regiment of Dragoons, and 
Mr. Gresen, October 17, 1783. 

“ This morning, about seven o’clock, Mr. Monro, of the 16th 
Regiment of Dragoons, and Mr. Green, with their seconds, met iff a 
field near Battersea bridge, for the purpose of settling a dispute 
which took place a few evenings ago. ‘They took their grounil at 
thé distance of about six yards. They then fired three pistols eacli, 
the last of which wounded Mr. Green in the side. The seconds ti. 
terfered, and asked Mr. Green if he was satisfied. He said, ‘ Not 
except Mr. Monro made him a public apology.’ * That,’ Mri 
Monro said, ‘ he now would not do. Mr. Green replied, * Then 
one of us must fall.’ They again took their ground, and fired each 
two pistols more. One ball entered Mr, Monro’s knee, and Mr. 
Green received a shot which has since proved fatal, the ball en- 
tering a little above the groin.” P. 134, | 


But the next is yet more savage ; and we may be permitted 
to rejoice that it is one of the cases in which no impediment 
was thrown in the course of the just sentence of the law. 


“ This day Robert Keon, Esq. was brought up to the Court of 
King’s Bench, to receive sentence for the murder of George Nugent 
Reynolds, Esq. NI, 

** The circumstances of this mutder were the following: these 
two gentlemen went out to fight a duel, and when Mr. Reynolds, 
previous to coming to action, was in the act of saluting Mr. Keon 
with his hat in his hand, wishing him a good morning, the. latter 
fired his pistol, and shot him through the head. Upon this, Mr. 
Plunket, Mr. Reynolds’s second, called out, * a horrid murder 4’ 
On which Mr. Keon’s brother replied, ‘ if you don't like it, take 
that,’ and snapped his pispol at Mr. Plunket, which luckily did not 
go off. The jury found Mr. Keon, ‘ guilty,’ in November last; 
but his counsel moved an arrest of judgment, and pleaded several 
errors in the different proceedings, to stop the sentence, ‘The court, 
after the most solemn arguments, over-ruled all the objections, and 
passed sentence of death upon him, according to the verdict, andhe 
was executed on the sixteenth of the following month.” P. €7.: 


In the year 1790, Captain Macrae horsewhipped Sir George 
Ramsay’s servant at the door of the Edinburgh theatre ; and 
on the following morning insisted that the Baronet, should 
dismiss the offending domestic from his service. On a ye- 
lusal the parties met. Sic George Ranisay was shot through 
the heart, and the poor fellow who bad occasioned the quarrel 
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on hearing of his master’s fate, expired in convulsions in g 
few hours. 

Perhaps, however, there is no duel on record in which a 
deeper thirst of vengeance is exhibited than that to which we 
shall next refer. It is fresh in our recollection from the ter. 
rific circumstances which attended it: but on many accounts 
we are glad to have forgotten how the initials should be sup- 
plied. 


“ Duel between Lieutenant W., of the Navy, and Captain I., of the 
Army. March, 1803. 

“ This morning a most extraordinary duel took place in H 
Park, between Lieutenant W., of the navy, and Captain I., of the 
army. 

© The antagonists arrived at the appointed place within a few 
minutes of each other. Some dispute arose respecting the distance, 
which the friends of Lieutenant W. insisted should not exceed six 
paces ; while the seconds of Captain I. urged strongly the rashness 
of so decisive a distance, and insisted on its being extended. , At 
length the proposal of Lieutenant W.’s friends was agreed to, and 
the parties fired per signal ; when Lieutenant W. received the shot 
of his adversary on the guard of his pistol, which tore away the third 
and fourth fingers of his right hand. The seconds then interfered, 
to no purpose. The son of Neptune, apparently callous to pain, 
wrapped his handkerchief round his hand, and swore he had another, 
which never failedhim. Captain I. called his friend aside, and told 
him it was in vain to urge a reconciliation, ‘They again took their 

und. On Lieutenant W. receiving the pistol in his left hand, he 
ao stedfastly at Captain I. for some time, then cast his eyes to 
heaven, and said, ‘forgive me.’ The parties fired as before, oad both 
fell. Captain I. received the shot through his head, and instantly ex- 
ired. Lieutenant W. received the ball in his left breast, and imme- 
Ssetely enquired of his friend if Captain I.’s wound was mortal ? Being 
answered in the affirmative, he thanked heaven he had lived thus 
long. He requested that a mourning ring, which was on his finger, 
might be given to his sister ; and that she might be assured, it was 
the — moment he ever knew. He had scarcely finished the 
word, when a quantity of blood burst from his wo and he ex- 
pired almost without a struggle. 

“ The unfortunate young man was on the eve of being married 
to a lady in Hampshire, to whom, for some time, he had paid his 
addresses. P. 193. 


A little onward we read of a Mr. Dillon, whose taste for 
duelling was hereditary, and who naturally enough died in 
his vocation. His father had been shot nearly on the same 
spot on which the son afterwards fell by the hand of a gentle- 
man who had attended him as second on several former ot 
casions. 
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There are many atrocities recorded in this volume which 
it would have been better to forget. Our readers will pro- 
bably recollect the seduction of a young lady of quality by her 
own married cousin, for which the seducer, after firing six shots 
at the brother of his victim, met the fate which he deserved 
at the hand of her injured father. We think that these his- 
tories and others of a similar kind need not have been hunted 
up. The crimes and angry passions which occasioned them, 
havelong since slept with the actors themselves; the revival 
must give pain to their families ; and to others they afford no 
moral lesson. A better end may be produced by printing the 
reasons assigned by General Hamilton for his reluctance to 
meet Colonel Burr. 


“ 1,—My religious and moral principles are strongly opposed to 
the practice of duelling: and it would ever give me pain to be 
obliged to shed the blood of a fellow creature in a private combat, 
forbidden by the laws. 

“ 2,—My wife and children are extremely dear to me; and my 
life is of the utmost importance to them, in various views. 

“ 3.—I feel a sense of obligation towards my creditors, whg, in 
case of accident to me, by the forced sale of my property, may, be 
insome degree, sufferers. I did not think a at liberty, asa 
man of probity, lightly to expose them to hazard. : 

“4,—I am conscious of no ill-will to Colonel Burr, distinct, from 
political opposition, which, as I trust, has proceeded from pure and 
upright motives. 

“ Lastly. —I shall hazard much, and can possibly gain nothing 
by the issue of the interview.’”? P. 205. 


_ This paper was found after General Hamilton’s decease, 
inclosed in his will. Strange to say the man who could se 
think and write, did not resist the infatuation of false 
honour ; and, as is well known, paid the forfeit of his life by 
yielding to it. 





ART. VI.- The Martyr of Antioch, a Dramatic Poem. _ By 
the Rev. H. H. Milman, Professor of Poetry in the Uni- 
aoa of Oxford. 8vo. pp. 176. 8s. 6d. Murray. 


We have heard one only objection to this Poem; an objec- 

tion somewhat odd in itself, and to which not may of Mr. 

Mitman’s Conte Ores are likely to be exposed. . It is 

said to be too Poetical. If we rightly comprehend the 
Cc 
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«meaning of such a criticism, it is this; that the Poet by dig. 
nity of subject, sustentation of thought, and magnificence of 
diction, rises higher than he readily can be followed. Bat 
surely the fault here is less in the writer than in the reader; 
and it is rather unfair to clog the wings of the Muse, because 
from the weakness of our vision we are dazzled when she 
soars too near the sun. Our Bards of late years have in- 
dulged too much in undress ; and a shambling slipshod gait 
is now mistaken for ease and fire. It is time that this 
grievous error should be corrected: and the cause of good 
taste is as much indebted to Mr. Milman for bringing us back 
to a loftier standard, as a still more important cause is for 
his proving to those who have been inclined to a contrary po- 
sition, that it js by no means necessary to be a Libertine and 
a Blasphemer in order to be a High Priest of Song. 

In the. walk which Mr. Milman has chosen, he has few 
predecessors in English Poetry. 


. Petit inde coronam 
Unde prius nulli velarint tempora Muse. 


Milton has left among his Manuscripts, a Catalogue of 
sixty-two subjects for Sacred Dramas, of which he has 
sketched, with more or less brevity, the plots of nine. But 
they are all on entirely Scriptural histories : and the narrow 
limits within which, for many reasons, the Poet must confine 
himself in these, the rigid abstinence, and severe self-re- 
straint by which he must permit himself to be disciplined, 
offer no slight difficulty to a rich and excursive imagination, 
Mr. Milman has freed himself from these shackles, by placing 
his characters without the pale of Sacred History ; and yet 
sufficiently approximating them to the record of inspiration, 
to leave his drama all the solemnity of that “ high and stately 
tragedy,” the scenes and acts of which may be intermingled 
with “a sevenfold chorus of hallelujahs and harping 
symphonies.” 

The legend of Saint Margaret represents her as the 
daughter of a heathen priest, and beloved by Olybius, the 
Pretect of the East, who sought to marry her: and thus 
far Mr. Milman has followed the martyrology. ‘The rest of 
the plot is his own. 


** The surrender of life, when it appeared most highl ifted 
with the blessings of Providence; the ‘literal Freer an an this 
world, when all its pleasures, its riches, and its glories were 
their power; the violent severing of those ties, which the gentle 
spirit of Christianity had the more endeared; the self-denial not 
of the ungodly lusts, but of the most innocent affections ; that last 
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and most awful conflict, when ‘brother delivered brother unto 
death, and the father the child,’ when ‘ a man's foes were those 
of his own household,’—it was from such trials, not those of the 
fre and the stake alone, that the meek religion of Christ came 
forth triumphant. In sucha situation it has been my object to 
resent the mind of a young and tender female ; and I have op- 
d to Christianity the most beautiful and the most natural of 
eathen superstitions —the worship of the Sun. The reader, it is 
to be hoped, will recollect that although the following poem is in 
most part a work of imagination, there were multitudes who really 
laid down their lives for the faith of Christ, under circumstances 
equally appalling and afflictive ; for that faith, to the truth or false- 
hood of which they had demonstrative evidence in their power 
and in their possession.” DP. vi. 


The Scene of the Drama is laid at Antioch, near the grove 
which the Kings of Syria had consecrated under the name 
of Daphne, to the worship of Apollo ; of the delights of this 
sensual Paradise of luxury and love, we meet with glowing 
descriptions in the writings of Strabo, Libanius, and Sozo- 
men; yet, notwithstanding the voluptuous allurements which 
it presented, Christianity early established itself in that Me- 
tropolis in which the meek followers of Jesus first assumed 
their distinguishing appellation; and in the reign of 'Theo- 
dosius, at least 100,000 souls, more than a fifth of the popula- 
tion of the Queen of the East, had annexed themselves to 
the suffering but spiritually triumphant Church. It is to an 
earlier period, the short reign of Probus, that Mr. Milman 
assigns his story. 

_ The Poem opens with a Chorus of Youths and Maidens 
in front of the Tem le of Apollo in the Daphne. His attri- 
butes as the God of Light and Song, as the Lord of the unerr- 
ing bow, and Prophet of the Syrian Castaly ; and lastly, as the 
Lover of that Nymph, who named the grove in which his - 
Worship is now celebrated, are the theme of the hymn. 
But Margarita, the daughter of the Chief Priest Callias, is 
absent from the sacrifice. Before her appearance, a mandate 
from the Emperor is brought to the Prefect Olybius, to re- 
new the persecution of the Christians: and its: execution 
's tauntingly pressed upon him by his rival Vopiscus, 

dy an aspirant to the government of the East. We 
must not be thought invidious, if our first short extract is 
ere made, to notice a blemish, which doubtless incuria 


fudit, in Olybius’s reply. 


“* It moves no wonder that Phe oon comes 
To taunt with igerice Olybius’ rule, 
Not ignorant that Vopiscus were well pleased 


ce 
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If that this Eastern Prefecture should 
To abler hands, perchance his own.’ P. 20. 


We suspect this passage was originally written, “I do 
not wonder;’ and that the inversion afterwards adopted, 
being thought more consonant with tragic dignity, has led 
to the anacoluthun which now disturbs the sense. 

In the “dim licentious Daphne,” the maiden resists the 
importunity of her Lover; and hastens to join a funeral 
assembly, at the tomb of St. Babylas. Here she announces 
to Fabius the Bishop of Antioch, and his hearers Diodotus, 
Charinus and Calanthias, the approaching persecution. In 
a subsequent scene of exquisite pathos, she discovers her 
conversion to her Father: and on the morrow she is cen- 
demned to suffer with the remaining Galileans. The anguish 
of her Father's‘spirit, and the brilliant offers of the ea- 
amoured Olybius, to whom she acknowledges her love, alike 
fail to move her fixed resolve. 


* OLYBIUS. 


Sweet Margarita, 
Give me thine hand—for once—Oh! snowy treasure, 
‘That shall be mine thus fondly clasp’d for ever. 
Now, Maryarita, cast thine eyes below— 
What seest thou ? 


“© MARGARITA, 


Here Apollo’s temple rests 
Its weight — its snow-white columns. There 
The massy shades of Daphne, with its streams, 
That with their babbling sounds allure the sight, 
Where their long dim-seen tracts of silvery whiteness 
Now gleam, and now are lost again. Beyond, 
The star-lit city in its wide repose ; 
Each tall and silent tower in stately darkness 
Distinct against the cloudless sky. 


*€ OLYBIUS. 


Beneath thee, 
Now, to the left ? 


** MARGARITAe 


A dim and narrow court 
I see, where shadows as of hurrying men 
Pass and repass; and now and then their lights 
Wander on shapeless heaps, like funeral piles. 
And there ore thingy of stopnge distarted cha 
On which the torches cast a colder hue, 
As though on iron instruments of torture 
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A little farther, there are moving lamps 
In the black amphitheatre, that glance, 
And as they glance, each narrow aperture 
Is feebly gilded with their slanted light. 
It is the quick and busy preparation 

For the dark sacrifice of to-morrow. 


* OLYBIUS. 


There, 
If thou canst add the scorn, and shame, and pain, 


The infuriate jey of the fierce multitude, 


aS, _“ ell 


The flowing blood, and limbs that writhe in flame, 
Thou seest what thou preparest for thyself. 
Now what Olybius’ love prepares for thee, 


. -_— * 


_ Fairest, behold !—This high irradiate roof 
Fretted with lamps; these gorgeous chambers, each 
e As it recedes of costlier splendour, strew’d 
With all the barbarous Indian’s loom hath wrought, 
Or all the enslaved ocean wafts to Tyre. 
Arabia’s weeping groves are odourless, 
Her balmy wealth exhausted o’er our couches 
Of banquet, where the revelling Syria spreads 
Her fruits and wines in vases cool with snow 
From Libanus. Around her summer gardens 
Of sunny lawn and sweet secluded shade, 
Which waft into the gilded casement airs 
Loaded with dewy fragrance, and send up 
The coolness of their silver-dashing fountains, 
As Nature’s self strove in fond rivalry 
With Art to pamper every sense. Behold 
Yon throne, whereon the Asiarch holds his state, 
Circled with kings and more than kingly Romans ; 
There by his side shall Margarita sit, 
Olybius’ bride; with all the adoring city, 
And every province of the sumptuous East, 
Casting its lavish homage at her feet ; 
Her life one luxury of love, her state : 
One scene of peeriess pomp and pride; her will 
The law of spacious kingdoms, and her lord 
More glorious for the beauty of his bride 
Than for three triumphs. Now, my soul’s beloved! 
Make thou thy choice. 


‘© MARGARITA. 
Tis made—the funeral pyre.’’—P. 95. 


The martyrs are led to execution—Diodatus and Calan- 
thias meet death with constancy.- The first torn by a lion, 
the second under the scourge. » Charinus, who had been dis- 
“guished by louder vehemence and less sobriety of faith, 
1 
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gives way under the fiery conflict, and is induced to offer sa- 
crifice to Apollo, amid the shouts of the exulting maltitude, 
In despair at his apostacy, he grasps the knife and stabs 
himself. Olybius had intrusted the .safety of Margarita to 
one of his sihosie. To preserve her openly would have oc- 
casioned his fall, and the elevation of his rival. He calca. 
lated on her weakness when she beheld the sight of death, 
and gave orders that she was to suffer last; meaning, if she 
still resisted, then to exercise his prerogative of mercy. The 
catastrophe is finely worked up—a shriek of horror and com- 


passion is the prelude to the narrative of an officer hurrying 
from the scene of blood. 


*€ OFFICER. 


Hear me but a while. 
She had beheld each sad and crue! death, 


And if she shudder’d, ’twas as one that strives 

With nature’s soft infirmity of pity, 

One look to heaven restoring all her calmness; 

Save when that dastard did renounce his faith, 

And she shed tears for him. Then led they forth 
Old Fabius. When a quick and sudden cry 

Of Callias, and a parting in the throng, 

Proclaim’d her father’s coming. Forth she sprang, 
And clasp’d the frowning headsman’s knees, and said— 
‘ Thou know’st me, when thou laid’st on thy sick bed 
Christ sent me there to wipe thy burning brow. ~ 
There was an infant play’d about thy chamber, 

And thy pale cheek would smile and weep at once, 
Gazing upon that almost orphan’d child— 

Oh! by its dear and precious memory, 

1 do beseech thee, slay me first and quickly : 

*Tis that my father may not see my death.’ 


** CALLIAS. 
Oh cruel kindness ! and I would have closed 
‘Thine eyes with such a fond and gentle pressure; 
I would have smooth’d thy beautgous limbs, and laid 
My head upon thy breast, and died with thee. 


« OLYBIUS. 


Good father! once I thought to call thee so, 
How do I envy thee this her last fondness ; 
She had no dying thought of me.—Go on. 


“* OFFICER. 
With that the headsman wiped from his swarth cheeks 
A moisture like to tears. But she, meanwhile, 
On the cold block composed her head, and cross'd 
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Her hands upon her bosom, that scarce heaved, 

She was so tranquil! ; cautious, lest her garments 
Should play the traitors to her modest care. 

And as the cold wind touch’d her naked neck, 

And fann’d away the few unbraided hairs, 

Blushes o'erspread her face, and she look’d up 

As softly to reproach his tardiness : 

And some fell down upon their knees, some clasp d 
Their hands, enamour'd even to adoration 

Of that half-smiling face and bending form, 


** CALLIAS, 
But he—but he—the savage executioner 





** OFFICER, 
He trembled, 


“CALLMS. 
Ha! God’s blessing on his head ! 
And the axe slid from out his palsicd hand ? 
“ OFFICER. 
He gave it to another. 


“ CALLIAS. 
And 


** OFFICER. 
it fell. 





** CALLIAS. 
I see it, 
I see it like the lightning flash—I see it, 
And the blood bursts—my blood !—my daughter’s blood ! 
Off—let me loose. 


“ OFFICER. 
Where goest thou ? 


* CALLIAS. 


To the Christian, 
To learn the faith in which my daughter died, 
And follow her as quickly as I may.” P. 159. 


_Olybius divests himself of his robes—the death of Marga- 
rita rouses the fickle populace of Antioch to sedition; and 
the drama closés with a funeral hymn chanted over her re- 
mains. 

We cannot speak too highly of the conception of this 
vem. It is somewhat out of fashion now a days to refer 
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to Aristotle; for the irregular Cossacks of Parnassus ‘have 
superseded the more disciplined Battalions of. Song, who 
used to be marshalled round the fountain of the Muses ; bat 
we think the Stagyrite himself would be satisfied with the 
manners and sentiments which Mr. Milman has assigned to 
his characters. The pious self devotion of the persecuted 
Christians, is such as might be supposed to animate those 
hearts and affections which were weaned from earth, and set 
wholly on things above; and the Pagan worshippers, with- 
out any subtraction from the energy and spirit of their op 
sition to the new faith, are not made instruments by which 
the sophisms of infidelity may be disseminated among’ the 
half-witted or the unwary. In passing from the sentiments 
to the diction, we may remark, that it is one continued blaze 
of splendour; and the profusion of ornament which is so 
richly lavished on every part, we doubt not has occasioned 
the objection which we have before noticed. ‘The drama 
perhaps would gain in pathos, if the Poet himself was 
oftener behind the curtain; if he allowed his fictitious per- 
sonages to speak more from themselves, and less in the 
established phraseology of the scene. In pomp of epithet, 
and variety of figures, Mr. Milman has ely been ex- 
celled ; and with the facility and command of language which 
he possesses, not to exercise his power would be a self con- 
quest little to be expected. 

Of the choral songs we have not to repeat the judgment 
which we expressed of their brethren in “‘ The Fall of Jeru- 
salem.” ‘They spring more naturally from the incidents of 
the drama; and, with one exception, are by no means inferior 
in poetical beauty, to their predecessors. Of the one ta which 
we refer, we should say, that Trochaics are as little adapted 
to English versification, as Hexameters : and as used fur 4 
funeral hymn, which requires a slow and solemn measure, 
rather than the quirks, starts, and catches of a jig, are par 
ticularly inappropriate. Mr. Milman is too good a scholar 
to be Be of the obseryation of the scholiast on the 
Orestes ; apuddias évravda Tpoyaixy exphoaro pétpw, #p% 
omoudny ae grec we and we do not think he will defend his 
choice by saying, that the Christians were anxious, from 4 
feeling of insecurity, to hurry over their sepulchral rites. _ 

After stating this one objection, we are bound in cons¢l- 
ence to let Mr. Milman speak for himself, in words which 
must silence all others. Our difficulty is: only in: selecting 
inter optima optimum. Perhaps the Reais hymns are more 
in accord with our own peculiar taste :. but the happy adaptation 
to the Poet’s purpose of one of the sublimest passages it 
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Scripture, in the followin valediction of Margarita, almost 
demands precedence: and we cannot manifest our high ad- 
miration of Mr. Milman’s powers more strongly, than by 
closing our remarks with an extract which can only be found 
fault with by those who are determined not to allow Poetry 
to be too poetical. 


“ MARGARITA. 


What means yon blaze on high? 
The empyrean sky 
Like the rich veil of some proud fane is rending. 
I see the star-paved land, 
Where all the angels stand, 
Even to the highest height in burning rows ascending: 
Some with their wings dispread, 
And bow’d the stately head, 
As on some mission of God’s love departing, 
Like flames from midnight conflagration starting ; 
Behold! the appointed messengers are they, 
And nearest earth they wait to waft our souls away. 


Higher and higher still 
More. lofty statures fill 
The jasper courts of the everlasting dwelling. 
Eherub and Seraph pace 
The illimitable space, 
While sleep the folded plumes from their white shoulders 
swelling. 
From all the harping throng 
Bursts the tumultuous song, 
Like the unceasing sounds of cataracts pouring, 
Hosanna o’er Hosanna louder soaring ; 
That faintly echoing down to earthly ears, . 
Hath seem'd the consort sweet of the harmonious spheres, 


Still my rapt spirit. mounts, 
And lo! beside the founts 
Of flowing light Christ’s chosen Saints reclining ; 
Distinct amid the blaze 
Their palm-crown’d heads they raise, : 
Their white robes even through that o’erpowering lustre. 


shining. 

ach in his place of state, 

Long the bright Twelve have sate, 

a the celestial Sion high uplifted ; , 
hile those with deep prophetic raptures gifted, .. 
Where Life’s glad river rolls its iclens 8 

Enjoy the full completion of their heavenly dreams: 

Agsin—| see again by: 
@ great victorious train, 
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The Martyr Army from their toils reposing : 
The blood-red robes they wear 
Empurpling all the air, 
Even their immortal limbs, the signs of wounds disclosing, 
Oh, holy Stephen! thou 
Art there, and on thy brow 
Hast still the placid smile it wore in dying. 
When under the heap’d stones in anguish lying 
Thy clasping hands were fondly spread to heaven, 
And thy last accents pray’d thy foes might be forgiven. 


Beyond ! ah, who is there 
With the white snowy hair? 
*Tis he—’tis he, the Son of Man appearing ! 
At the right hand of One, 
The darkness of whose throne 
That sun-eyed seraph Host behold with awe and fearing, 
O’er him the rainbow springs, 
And spreads its emerald wings, 
Down to the glassy sea his loftiest seat o’erarching. 
Hark—thunders from his throne, like steel-clad armies 
marching — 
The Christ! the Christ commands us to his home! 
Jesus, Redeemer, Lord, we come, we come, we come !”” P, 146. 





Art. VII. The manifold Wisdom of God made known by the 
Church : a Sermon, preached at the Cathedral Church of 
Calcutta, on the 3d Day of December, 1820, being the 
first Sunday in Advent. By Thomas Fanshaw, Bishop 
of Calcutta. With Notes and an Appendix. 8vo. 56 pp. 
Calcutta. 1821. 


We have lately had occasion to notice a Sermon, preached 
before the Bishop of Calcutta, at Bombay, in which some 
peculiarities in the state of the Church in India, and some 
difficulties to which the Clergy of that Church are exposed, 
were placed in a clear and interesting point of view. We 
have since been favoured with a copy of the Discourse now 
before us, which was delivered by the Bishop himself in his 
Cathedral Church at Calcutta, and published in that city: 
and as its contents are very interesting, and few in this 
country will have opportunities of perusing it, we shall make 
such extracts from it, as may shew the spirit by which out 
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. 
Charch is actuated in imparting the knowledge of Chris- 
tianity to the inhabitants of these vast regions. 

The Sermon was preached on the first Sunday in Advent, 
and the object proposed by the Right Rev. Preacher is to 
shew, what is that manifold wisdom of God of which the 
Apostle speaks in his text, (Eph. iii. 10;) why it should be 

roclaimed to the Gentiles; and what are the means by 
which the work may and must be carried on, till all “ the 
kingdoms of this world are become the kingdoms of the Lord 
and of his Christ,” (Rev. ii. 15.) After an eloquent descrip- 
tion of the Wisdom of God, as illustrated by the works of 
his Creation, and in the exercise of his Providence, the 
Bishop passes on, to consider it more particularly, as exem- 
plified in the dispensation of Grace and the scheme of Re- 
demption ; that instance of Divine Wisdom which the text 
chiefly contemplates. 

In the following ae the Bishop has ably answered 
one of the most common objections taken to the doctrines of 
our holy faith, by men of business and of the world. Accus- 
tomed to live in constant activity, to regard conduct in tem- 
poral affairs as the great test of character, and to see it deter- 
mining, in great measure, the rank and estimation of men 
in society; they are induced to undervalue the peculiar doo- 
trines of Christianity, as if they were mere matters of opi- 
nion ; they think that a man’s life may be right, let his faith 
be what it may ; and that, in such a case, it does not much 
signify what his faith is. That many such reasoners may be 
found within the sphere of the Bishop of Calcutta’s ministra- 
tions is not improbable ; for a great proportion of his hearers 
must have been involved, from a very early age, in the duties 
of an active, laborious, and hazardous life ; and removed from 
all opportunities of laying the foundations of their faith on the 
solid. ground of Scripture, under the direction of master- 
builders, at that period when religious | pomee g is most 
easily imbibed, of makes the deepest and most lasting im- 
pression upon the human mind : 


“ There lurks in some men a degree of prejudice against what 
they denominate speculative truths, and a proportionate disposition 
to treat them as of little importance: such will not very readily 
discern in the scheme of our Redemption any proofs of the wisdom 
of God. There cannot, however, be a more unjust or more dan- 
gerous distinction, than that which is thus ; All the 
speculative truths of Religion, which are rev in Scripture, 
(and no others deserve any serious regard) are in their inferences 
and consequences and relations highly practical: they are in truth 
the very basis of all practice; and none is more extensively so, 
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than the doctrine of our Redemption through Christ. What mo. 
tives to Holiness can our reason supply, which are not weak and 
unavailing compared with the awful consideration of the sacrifice, 
which infinite Justice has required for sin, or with that adoration 
and love of God, which arise from the contemplation of his 
Mercy? Or if discoveries were to be made, intended to affect man- 
kind in their habits and views and sentiments, so as to operate upon 
the whole course of life and action, through what channel could 
they have been conveyed with the same effect, as when they are 
promulged by Him, to whom all heavenly subjects were familiar, 
and who had glory with the Father, before the foundation of the 
world, (John xvii. 5.) If holiness was to be taught by example, 
what character has the mind of man conceived, approaching to 
the purity and simplicity of Christ? If pride was to be abased, 
what condescension could the world exhibit, resembling that of 
the Son of God? If despondency was to be raised and comforted, 
to what asylum could it flee, comparable with an all-powerful 
Saviour? Or if authority were requisite, as assuredly it was, to 
give effect to the lessons of the Teacher, where could it be found 
in the same degree, as in him, whose Mission was confirmed by 
miracles, and whose future Advent had been announced from the 
moment of man’s first disobedience ? Nor are these considerations 
to be treated, as merely authorizing an expectation of practical 
consequences, which are no where actually exemplified: the case 
is remarkably otherwise: we do find, through all the walks of 
human life, and in every region of the earth, that Faith in a Di- 
vine Redeemer is the groundwork of the severest morality: and 
that no virtue, judged even as the world judges of virtue, from its 
benign effects on social happiness, can in point of efficacy or ¢x- 
tent be compared with the Graces of the Christian. It may truly 
be aflirmed, that the Advent of Christ has in its consequences 
gnnobled our nature; and where happily men are living under the 
ipfluence of the Holy Spirit, has visibly restored it to the sem- 
blance of something divine; the ideal standard of human excel 
lence, formed before our Saviour’s appearance, falls very far short 
of what is attainable, and is really attained, in the school of 
Christ. 
*« These reflexions, capable however of being pursued through 
a thousand channels, may prepare us to form some imperfect estl- 
pate of the wisdom of God in the work of our Redemption. Mys- 
teries, it is true, envelope the doctrine theoretically considered | 
but in a practical view nothing can be more intelligible. Our na- 
ture, iN its inconsistencies and contradictions, in its weaknesses 
and in its strength, in its clevation and depression, conspires with 
Scripture to bear witness to our primeval fall; and the wisdom of 
God has been exerted in a scheme for our restoration through 
Jesus Christ; a scheme, in which mercy is the moving principle,— 
in which Holiness is vindicated,—in which Justice is satisfied,—!® 
which our weakness is upholden by divine support,—in which holy 
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desires are instilled into the heart,—in which sorrow is comforted, 
~in which repentance is efficacious,—in which sin is pardoned,— 
in which God is reconciled,—in which the world is overcome, and 
in-our last hour Death is deprived of his triumph. It is to such a 
scheme more especially, that the Apostle refers, when he speaks 
of the ‘ manifold wisdom of God:’ and its complicated characters 
of power and wisdom we are able to acertain extent to appreciate, 
even with our faint perception of things divine. In no speculation 
merely human have such difficulties ever been proposed for solu- 
tion ; still less can it be said that they have been solved upon prin- 
ciples at once so coherent, and at the same time so sublime in their 
objects, so simple in their operation, and so effectual in their result. 
The greatness of the Deity and the misery of man had been the 
theme of sages from the earliest times; but who had ever sug- 
gested, as among things possible, a theory, by which, while God 
should be vindicated, man should be saved? Consider these points, 
as they deserve to be considered, and you will probably conclude, 
that the method of Redemption, as revealed in the Bible, is one 


among the various and independent proofs, that that Book was in- 
spired of God.”?  P, 12. 


But, though we have been tempted by the gratification 
which we received from the arenes. of this passage, to lay 
it before our readers, as a specimen of the manner in which 
the Bishop has treated this part of his subject, and applied 
the arguments it suggests to the peculiar circumstances and 
probable exigencies of his hearers ; it is in the discussion of 
the two remaining heads of his Discourse, that he will be 
followed with the greatest interest. Those who have been 
alarmed by vague apprehensions of danger to the national 
interests, arising from any attempt to enlighten the igno- 
rauce, remove the prejudices, or combat the superstition of 
our heathen subjects in Asia, will anxiously inquire what 
are the principles by which the Bishop of Calcutta is guided 
in the employment of that great moral and religious engine 
placed under his direction and controul. And those who are 
influenced by no such fears, but rest with perfect confidence 
on the conviction, that a blessing will attend every discreet 
and temperate effort to make known the manifold wisdom of 
God to the Gentiles by the Church, ‘will consider the Bishop 
as the minister of God, especially appointed by lawful and 
competent authority in the Church, to the superintendance 
of that great work committed to her by Christ himself, ‘her 
head. And they will trace his recorded opinions on tbis 
subject, and his exertions to reduce those opinions to prac- 
tice, with a solicitude commensurate with their deeply-rooted 
sense of the awful responsibility which attaches to him, and 
to the Church on whose behalf he is labouring. 
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The Apostle in the text, declares it to be the intent, or, 
as he immediately adds, “ the eternal purpose” of God the 
Father, that his manifold wisdom should be made known to 
the principalities and powers in heavenly places; in other 
ae to those superior intelligences, the different orders 
of angels and spirits, which surround the throne of (od, 
These all, we are told by St. Peter, desire to look into the 
depths of the Christian dispensation ; and the inference from 
the text is certain, that, in the progress of divine truth, and 
the triumphs of the Gospel, even the Holy Angels them. 
selves gain a clearer insight into the will and purposes of 
the Almighty. But, some may ask, how does this. furnish 
us with a motive for preaching the Gospel to the heathen, 


or where is the command which it conveys for missionary 
exertions ! 


“It may be thought,’’ says the Bishop, “ that this considera- 
tion is not such as to operate generally, as an inducement to the 
diffusion of Christianity. They who feel this objection, it may be 
suspected, are not really impressed with that most efficient of all ° 
motives, a zeal for the glory of God. The edification of the Hea- 
vane Opa may not, indeed, immediately present itself to’ our 
minds: the idea is not sufficiently familiar to us: our intercourse 
is with God or with men: but the motive assigned, being taken 
thus high, comprises all lower degrees of it: that men may glorify 
God when they see our good works, is a consideration perf 
level to our views of duty: and this consideration is not weak 
but rather strengthened, when we recollect, that even the Angels 
themselves give glory unto God, when they behold the advance 


ment of His purposes through the piety of their humbler fellow- 
servants.” P. 16. 


That zeal for the glory of God which is founded in a deep 
feeling and practical recognition of the divine perfections, 
and in a desire that all men should know them as we our 
selves do, will naturally lead us to impart to the world the 
knowledge we ourselves possess. And to no parts of the 
world will our attention be more forcibly directed, than to 
those inhabited by nations, who, not only undervalue the 
Gospel, but are wholly ignorant of it: 


“« Where then,”’ to adopt the words of the Right Rev. Preacher, 
that his argument may be placed before our readers in all its force, 
“ where shall the energies of such a zeal as this be excited, if they 
are dormant in the land, which we now inhabit? In what othet 
region of the known world is the glory of God more 
obscured, and His truth, to allude to the Apostle’s saying, more 
palpably ‘turned into a lie?’ (Rom. i. 25.) The case of ruder 
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nations furnishes no answer to this question: refinement, when 
corrupted, may be worse than barbarism ; and system has a power 
of evil beyond simplicity. Where else too, we may ask, do we 
find more evident vestiges of that fall from primeval uprightness, 
which the Gospel was designed to repair? From the dislocated 
strata and confused position of heterogeneous substances in the 
bowels of the earth, the Geologist attests the breaking up of the 
vast deep in times remote, if he yield not implicit faith to the Scrip- 
wres: and here, in like manner, does the Christian trace indubit- 
able evidence of that wreck and ruin of the moral world, which the 
same Scriptures record: the best qualities or tendencies of our na- 
ture and their opposite defects are found in immediate contact: 
the fear without the knowledge of God ;—courtesy without bro- 
therly love ;—profuseness without public spirit ;—lowliness with- 
out humility ;—a consciousness of sin without the want of a Sa- 
viour; fortitude without feeling or resignation ;—and a contempt 
of death without a thought of immortality ;—these are among the 
inconsistencies and perversions of original goodness, which every 
day’s observation may exhibit to our notice: and who can con- 
template these appearances, and not lament them? or who, that 
laments them, can be backward to employ the remedy? I mean 
not, of course, in any way but that of affectionate and Christian 
solicitude, and by teaching and * persuading the things concerning 
the kingdom of God.’ (Acts xix. 8.)” P. 18. 


The prejudices which have existed against all endeavours 
to disseminate Christianity throughout the vast peninsula of 
India, are, we trust, rapidly fading away before the growing 
influence of truth, and the never-failing testimony of ex- 
perience, But they have been powerful enough to divert 
this religions nation from the plain road of duty for half a 
century. ‘They are not now wholly extinct; and those who 
loster them, wait perhaps only for a favourable moment to 
raise their voices again in opposition to the system so ably 
planned, and hitherto so successfully acted upon. To these 
objectors, if their prejudices are merely founded on views of 
political expediency, the Bishop observes, that 


_ “ All policy is, to say the least of it, very questionable, when it 
s manifestly opposed to the purposes of Him, ‘ who ruleth in the 
kingdoms of men, and giveth it to whomsoever he will.’ (Dan. iv. 
17.)” And, as no policy can, in the present case, be “ openly 
‘vowed, which does not profess to keep in view the real interests 
and permanent happiness of the governed ;” the question will thus 
be reduced to this simple form: ‘“ Would not the temporal and 
eternal good, one or both of them, of the nations around us, be 
Promoted, by a gradual developement to their minds and hearts of 
the truths of the Gospel?’’ “I say, gradual ;’? adds the Bishop, 

for he who should attempt or expect more than this, would in 
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the attempt, do mischief, and in the expectation evince little knoy. 
ledge of the actual state‘of things.’’ P. 20. 


It is no difficult task to shew, that the temporal good of 
any people may be advanced, but cannot be impaired by the 
knowledge of true religion: though some have darkly hinted 
au opinion, which, perhaps, they would not venture o 
to avow, that the heathen inhabitants of our Indian tern. 
tories are already in a condition, which, perhaps, may be 
deteriorated by such an attempt, but could not easily be 
improved. 


** But,” says the zealous Prelate, “‘ we cannot, as Christians, 

consent to rest the whole argument upon the prospect of | 
advantages. ‘The advent of Christ is no advent to the 
around us: we presume not, indeed, to say, that in their present 
unconverted state they derive no benefit whatever from the in- 
carnation and death ofa Saviour: it should rather appear from the 
Scriptures that the “sayy Ss the truth, in a question of much 
difficulty and perplexity. e read that the Almighty ‘is the 
Saviour of all men, especially of them that believe.’ (1 Tim, iv. 
10.) The. discussion of such a subject might alone a 
volume : but it requires no discussion to establish, even 
the salvability of the Heathen, that great spiritual advantages do 
attend, and are confined to, an actual belief in Christ: the 
last cited recognizes the fact; why else too do we read, that 
who would have all men to be saved, would have them also ‘ come 
to a knowledge of the truth.’ (1 Tim. ii. 4.) Why else is Chris 
called the Way, as well as the Truth and the Life? (John xiv. 6.) 
Why else, in short, to pass over a multitude of p 
upon this subject, should our Saviour have commanded his di 
to ‘preach the Gospel to every creature?’ (Mark xvi. 15.) He 
says of himself, that He ‘ came into the world that he might bear 
witness to the truth :’ (John xviii. $7.) but He is no’ witness of # 
to them who know him not, nor can they believe in his name. i 
is, in short, the general tenor of the New- Testament; illustrated 
and confirmed in the lives and sufferings of the saints:and martyrs, 
who went forth under the influence of the Holy Spirit; that-gret, 
if not fatal, disadvantage attends on those, who know not the 
‘ way of salvation :’ and it may be, though our limits will not 
permit us to go into the proofs of this opinion, that they are r@ 
seen to live in that ‘ spirit of faith,’ (2 Cor. iv: 13.) which 
possibly, for the sake of Christ, may be pleased to accept; and 
that the highest happiness, to which they can attain hereafter, ® 
RPT com with that which is reserved for the ¢ 
ightened and humble believers in Christ. Any apparent inequity 
op such a course of proceeding may be vindieuted by’ obvious 
analogies, and by a becoming attention to the principle, that al 
which we receive in things temporal or spiritual is freely of t 
grace of God.” P, 21. - 
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To admit, however, that God may, in his mercy, have 

vided in some way secret to us, for the salvability of 
those, through Christ, who have never heard of his name, or 
of his Gospel; is far different from the convenient liberalism 
of those, who will contend,- that men may be saved by -sin- 
cere adherence to any mode of faith, or system of religion. 
It was professedly intended, and distinctly promised by the 
Divine Author and Finisher of our Faith, that his religion 
should be universal. He ‘ would have all men come to the 
knowledge of the truth :” and he has declared, by his Apostle, 
that “‘ there is none other name ander Heaven given to man 
whereby we must be saved,” but that name which, while on 
earth, he condescended to bear. If then, as the Bishop 
argues, there is in any mode of religion, 


* An inherent impossibility that it should become universal, this 
sa certain proof, where that religion is not a mere ‘shadow of 
things to come, while the body is of Christ,’ (Col. ii. 17.) that 
it cannot be from Heaven. If God is one, so also must be his final 
e respecting man: if the Saviour be but one, so also must 

the method of salvation; if the Holy Spirit be but one, he can 
never have inspired or suggested all the jarring systems, which 
divide mankind. And though this argument does not of itself 
enable us to decide, which of them is the true one, it effectually 
invalidates the claims of those, which confessedly are partial and 
iacapable of extension. In other words, the system of faith, which 
prevails in this country, even if it had an ow of evidence in 
its behalf, would be completely disproved y its wanting the prin- 
ciple of dissemination and diffusion: and its defence is virtually 

ned, when its adherents are driven to profess, that the 
Almighty is delighted with variety in the systems of human belief, 
and that all, therefore, may be acceptable ; as if truth and salva- 
tion and the will of God were but modes and fashions to be 
to the convenience or caprice of the believer. Nor is the 
subterfuge more availing, when to avoid this difficulty the plea is 
urged, that the sacred books of all nations do really and in spirit 
teach the same thing: if it be urged in ignorance, it may excite 
our pity ; but certainly it is not true, that any book, except the 
teaches that which is the object and the essence of the Bible, 
and to which all else is collateral, salvation through the Son of 
God, It is a triumphant consideration, therefore, in all such 
questions, that Christianity not only professes to be designed for 
universal acceptance, but moreover is fitted, without any accom- 
modation or sacrifice of its purity, to be the religion of the civilized 
world ; that it humanizes, where it does not humanity ; and 
allowing for and retaining oF resieeee of usages im things 
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indifferent, it is adapted to combine in one scheme of faith and 
hope the whole family of man. As St. Paul expresses it, ‘there 
is neither Greek nor Jew, circumcision nor uncircumcision, Bar. 
barian, Scythian, bond nor free: but Christ is all, and in all’ 
(Col. iii, 11.)” P. 23. 


Having thus established the duty of propagating Chris. 
tianity among Heathen nations upon its true foundation, the 
Bishop proceeds to point out the means by which it may, and 
ought by Divine appointment to be undertaken. 

St. Paul says expressly, that the manifold wisdom of God 
should be made known by the Church. And regarding this 
appointment, as conferring upon her one of the highest aud 
most honourable privileges with which she can be invested, 
no sense of the difficult and hazardous duties which that 
privilege involves, will induce her to shrink from claiming it 
as her peculiar right, and exerting it whenever opportunity 
may serve. Of that Church, founded upon the Apostles and 
Prophets, Jesus Christ himself being the chief corner stone, 
there are many branches abiding in Christ, the true Vine, a 
we trust, and bearing fruit. And it cannot be questioned by 
any who hold to the Apostolical model, that the Church of 
England is one of these branches, 


«« It cannot, then, be imagined, that in the work prescribed to 
the Church of Christ, that branch of it, to which we belong, has no 
part, not even a subordinate part to fill, It should seem, indeed, 
if her duties are to be measured by her means and opportunies, that 
no Church since the days of the Apostles has been called to such 
high destinies. ‘To what fortuitous coincidence shall we impute 
it, that at this moment her Clergy are exercising their ministry 
every quarter of the globe? In America, flourishing Churches 
have grown up entirely under her patronage. In Africa, a colony 
has been planted, by which her doctrines and discipline a 
brought into contact with the superstitions of ignorant and 
barous tribes. In New South Wales, she has a field before bet 
nearly equal in extent to the whole of Europe. And what 
we say of Asia? A vast empire has been given us, or rather i 
upon us; and wherefore? He who can reconcile such a consul 
mation even to philosophical views of the ways of God, without 
reference to the purposes of his manifold wisdom as revealed 12 

Scripture, and can believe it to have been brought about 
for the gratification of our avarice or vanity, eannot have adv 
very far in the knowledge, which sound philosophy might teae 
him : it is not merely unchristian ; it is unphilosophical, it is 
‘reasonable to believe that God ever works in vain, or even 
about mighty revolutions with a view to results comparatively me 
and trivial.” PP. 27. . | ’ 7 AGE 
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Such then are the views of this most important.and in- 
teresting subject developed in the course of this able and 
eloquent discourse. ‘The propagation of Christian know- 
ledge, is a task confided to the Church by its great Founder 

Head ; it is a duty bound upon her members, in the pre- 
sent case, by every sound motive of political expediency, by 
every feeling of brotherly kindness and charity, with scarcely 
less force thau by this Divine command. But, in its per- 
formance, times and seasons, means and opportunities, the 
character and prejudices of the objects whom we hope to 
enlighten and convert, and that patience, which is an in- 
gredient not less indispensable to the character of a Christian 
teacher, than zeal and perseverance, must all be taken into 
account. The progress then must be gradual: and those 
who, with a degree of impatience, for which, as the Bishop 
charitably observes, ‘‘ the motive is an ample excuse,” have 
wished that the Established Church would shew herself more 
prominently in the great work of diffusing the light of revela- 
tion over the Eastern world, will, perhaps, be better satisfied, 
when they recollect what she did when every direct channel 
of influence or exertion was closed against her, and how 
much she has already accomplished since those channels 
have been opened. They may, indeed, be well justified in 
applauding hes labours, when they consider what a founda- 
tion she has laid for future, and, as we humbly hope, suc- 
cessful exertion, within the short. space of time which has 
elapsed since she was first permitted to rear her mitred front 
ia India, and with the limited means which have hitherto 
been placed at her disposal. 

In that Collegiate Establishment to which the Bishop al- 
udes at the conclusion of his discourse, wherein future 

issionaries will be educated, and from whence the light of 

Gospel will shine forth with peculiar advantages, under 

direction of the superintending mind of its founder, whom 
Xperience has shewn to be fully competent to the herculean ° 
task he has undertaken; in that establishment alone, the 
urch of England has evinced her readiness to avail herself 
every opportunity within her reach, and her. wisdom in the 
choice of means and instruments for. carrying such designs 
nto effect, as these opportunities may suggest. 
, vothing perhaps equally comprehensive with the plan of 


Bishop’s College near Calcutta,” has yet been attempted 
by any Protestant Church. 


: “ Its objects will be the education of Christian youth in sacred 

nowledge, in sound learning, in the principal languages used in 

Country, and in habits of piety and devotion to their calling, 
pd2 
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that they may be qualified to preach among the heathen ; the atten. 
tion of the learned persons connected with it will be directed to 
making accurate versions of the Scriptures, of the Liturgy, and of 
ether holy books; it will endeavour to disseminate useful know 

by means of schools, under rs well educated for the purpose; 
and it will aim at combining consolidating, so far as may be, 
into one system, and directing into the same course of sentiment 


and action, the endeavours which are here made to advance the 
Christian Cause.” P. 29. 


When these objects are considered, it will be evident that 
abundant means will be requisite to give such a plan all the 
effect of which it is initself capable. Much has already been 
contributed through the favour and patronage of the public in 
England; the King’s Letter, granted to the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, produced a sum 
far beyond any former example; and other religious societies 
and public bedies have munificently aided the work. The 
British inhabitants of India have, no doubt, borne their part of 
the burden with their accustomed liberality ; and we trust that 
they will continue, in common with their brethren at home, 
from time to time to offer fresh supplies. 

It appears from the notes subjoined to the discourse before 
as, that of the three several sums of 5000/. each, voted for the 
purpose by the sister societies for the Propagation of the 
Gospel, and the Promotion of Christian Knowledge, and by 


the Church Missionary Society, the greater part will be 
necessarily expended 


«« In completing the College, including the offices and Printing 
House; and probably but little will remain, when the Printing 
House shall have been supplied with presses and types, and furniture 
shall have been purchased for the Hall, the Library, the Dormito- 
ries, and the Lecture rooms, and the books most wanted shall have 
been bought for the College Library. Of the sum collected undet 
the Royal Letter, if the whole shall be funded as a 
endowment, the interest will not be more than sufficient to 
the salaries of the eminent and learned men, who may be appoi 
to the College Professorships. . Provision is still to be made by the 
Society for the maintenance of students in the College, and for thet 
support after they shall have left it.” P. 40, 


The Bishop, whose comprehensive mind seems to have 
suffered no part of the multifarious arrangements necess#) 
for the complete establishment of such an institution to pa 
without its due share of attention, has intimated, in anothet 
note, the several useful objects to which those benevolent pe 
sons, who may be disposed to promote this design, may app! 
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priate their benefactions. And, at the same time, he has 

ested in what departinent of the College expenditure, 
their aid will for the present be most urgently required. ‘The 
whole may be classed under the heads of, 1. Missionary Sta- 
tions. 2. Scholarships in College. -3. The College Library. 
4, The College Press. 5. Christian Schools. G. Native 
Schools. 7, The Fabrick Fund. 8. General Purposes. Of 
these perhaps the four first are of the most immediate and 
pressing necessity. 


* The Society,’’ he says, “ in founding the College, contem- 
the establishment of Missionary Stations, wherever an open- 

ing shall seem to present itself, for accomplishing their benevolent 
purposes. -To supply such stations with Missionaries and their 
proper assistants, and to keep upa ook pacy. Rapier i of them, 
is their primary object, to which every thing else is collateral and 
subsidiary.”—** It is therefore of the greatest importance, that the 
public benevolence, as applicable to this head, should shew itself 
early; and in truth it is the point, to which above all others, the 


Society may be presumed to wish that attention should be di. 
rected." P. 42. 


Next to this he ranks the foundatiea of Scholarships, It is 
evident, that unless the education of students is thus provided 
for, the former object never can be obtained. Nor can this 
education, though funds are acquired for the purpose, be well 
carried on, unless a library be also formed for the use of the 
students, well stored 


“* With the most approved works in theology, especially of the 
great divines of the Church of England ; in biblical criticism; in 
ecclesiastical and general history; in oriental literature, including 
dictionaries and grammars ; with classical authors, and with a few 
books of science; the purchase of all which will obviously be 
attended with considerable expence.” P, 43. 


When thus educated, the Missionaries must of necessity 
look to the College press for those versions of the Scriptures, 
as well as religious tracts and elementary treatises, which will 
be their most ready aids in the pursuance of their pious 

urs. After these several objects are secured, the esta- 


blishment both of Christian and Native Schools will claim 
attention. 


.“ One of the former kind will be iviiapenannie to every mis. 
sionary station, and such might be established to great advantage 
N some instances where no missionary station could conveniently 
be formed. In native schools the elements of useful knowledge 


and the English Janguage will be taught, wherever it may seem 
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desirable, without any immediate reference to Christianity. In 
either case, it will be among the objects of the college to supply 
masters well qualified for the undertaking.” P. 43, 
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The propriety of forming a fund for the support of the 
fabrick, is too obvious to need remark ; and though sucha 
provision may seem to fall more particularly upon the inhabi- 
tants of India, its necessity will not be overlooked by any 
who are well wishers to the permanence of the institution. 
By them no apology will be required for the length to which 
we have allowed ourselves to extend this article. And we 
trust, that when those also whose attention has not hitherto 
perhaps been directed to this great undertaking, consider it in 
all its bearings, as one great instrument, under Providence, 
for the gradual conversion of the inhabitants of these exten- 
sive countries to the faith of Christ crucified, they will not be 
disposed to censure us for having thus laid before them some 
particulars of such a plan, recommended as it is, soareey ite 
by its intrinsic excellence, than by the eloquent pleading of 
the learned and indefatigable Prelate, in whose intelligent 
mind the idea was first conceived, and under whose auspices 
the institution itself is rapidly advancing to maturity. 


aera ane meter nian nena lige seems 


Art. VIII. The Annual Register, or a View of the History, 


Politics and Literature, for the year 1820. 8vo. 18s 
Rivingtons. 1822. 


An Annual Register, unquestionably, is a most useful publi- 
cation; and if conducted as it onght to be, will probably be 
the grand nursery of facts, for the historian of after times. 
To be conducted as it ought to be, it should present all the 
events of importance occurring within the limits to which it 
professes to extend, detailed with accuracy from authentic 
sourees, and agreeably couched in duuphe and unambi 
tious language. Without unnecessarily vituperating the mm 
mediate ancestors in lineal descent, or the false brethren of 
the same generation who have risen in bastard brood about 
it, we may with sincerity affirm, that we have uever ope! 
any similar volume so thoroughly according with the notions 
which we have framed to ourselves of what an Annual 
gister ought to be, as that which is now before us. 

Of the facts which it contains, the woody can only be ascef 
tained by entire perusal.' Upon the goto, our readers may 
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decide by a few extracts. We shall first offer these, and. 
then point out one or two material improvements, which have 
been effected in the miscellaneous department of the work ; 
adepartment, which, under its present sound regulation, 
will be found to be of eminent utility. 

We will commence with the following nicely discriminated 
character of his late Majesty, with which the volume opens. 


“ No English sovereign ever better deserved, or more fully en- 
joyed, the attachment and veneration of his subjects. It would 
be useless to enter upon any detail of his many virtues ; they have 
become too familiar to the people, to whose happiness they so 
essentially contributed, to render any such record other than 
superfluous. His consistency, his sincerity, his perfect simplicity, 
his gentleness to those about him; his firmness of principle and 
rpose, approaching as it might sometimes seem to nacity ; 
conscientious regard for the rights of bis subjects; his sedylous 
cultivation in the highest station of the humblest domestic virtues ; 
the exemplary regularity of his habits; the spotless purity of his 
life; above all, his deep, fervent, unaffected piety, which, with- 
out harshness or fanaticism, pervaded and .directed every act of 
his life; the praise of these the. most inveterate partisans of fac- 
tion have hardly ventured to deny him; and they compose a cha- 
racter which, found in any rank, we might pronounce rare and 
beautiful, but which, when we meet with it on the throne, pre- 
serving its purity and proportions amid all the temptations incident 
to that arduous elevation, we do not hesitate to affirm becomes 
great, and we might even say original. , 

“ There is no station so humble, no circle so restricted, in which 
the virtues of the good man will not prove eminently useful ; in 
proportion, however, as the post we occupy is conspicuous and in- 
fluential, the sphere of- their operations is of course enlarged. 
The personal character of the monarch can never, therefore, be a 
matter of indifference: the example afforded by the late king 
would at any period have been extensively beneficial; but its coin- 
cidence with the crisis during which he reigned, may be said to 
have been absolutely providential. In too many instances the fas- 
cination of the throne has been sufficient to throw a veil of. facti- 
tious splendour over the vices of those who occupied it. It might 
almost seem that formerly princes were considered as exempted, 
in some measure, from the obligation of those duties of decency 
and morality by which the vulgar were bound. But, it was the fate 
of George the Third to reign at a time when men’s minds were 
carried to a contrary extreme ; when station and rank were viewed 
with a jealous scrutiny by the multitude, and were so far from 
affording a protection to the frailties of their possessors, that men 
sought rather in those failings a pretext for the demolition of the 
invidious distinctions themselves. Under these circumstances of 
Popular distemper, it is not too much to say that the monarchy 
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demanded all the aid derivable from the personal neepocyaiing of 
the prince to bear up against the hostility of the political fanati. 
cism of the age; and the genius of a Philip or Octavius mi 
have proved less efficacious for the salvation of the constitution, 
than the simple light of that perfect exemplar of private vi 
with which our late king illumined, and, as it were, consec 

the crown he wore. 

“* Respecting this portion of his character, there will be, we be- 
lieve, little difference of opinion. In estimating the features of 
his mind we have hardly the same materials or opportunities for 
forming ap accurate judgment; and, to say the truth, this consj- 
deration is of very secondary importance. We do not know whe- 
ther the ooeurrence of extraordinary talents and energy in the s0- 
vereign would not in our state be rather inconvenient than useful, 
The powers of the late king’s mind were not perhaps of whats 
considered the highest order, but he was confessedly endowed 
with a sound, vigorous, practical understanding, which commonly 
led him right in his judgment of men and things; and often, 
perhaps, as far as ordinary affairs were concerned, to conclusions 
more accurate and safe than might have been arrived at by intel 
lects of a finer temper. In his application to business he was regu 
lar and steady; and the reports of all those at all qualified to 
judge, agree in affirming that he always betrayed an intelligence 
perfectly competent to the proper comprehension of the subjects 
which were submitted to his consideration. His education had 
been rather neglected ; and his reading was supposed to be neither 
extensive nor systematic; but he was far from deficient in inform 
tion. He had cultivated a habit of continual inquiry in his inter 
course with others; an intercourse, we may observe, which from 
his general frankness of disposition, included a much greater va- 
riety of classes than might have been expected ; and in the course 
of this, his mind, aided by his natural acuteness of observation, and 
an uncommon retention of memory, had acquired a mass of various 
and useful knowledge, such as perhaps has been possessed by few 
persons in his station, and which its practical nature, and 
connexion with men as they actually exist, was, per | 
others, the kind of information that he was most likely to turn te 
good account in the exercise of the duties of his station. 

“In the ordinary habits of his life he was eminently simple and 
uniform ; he had not a taste but was characteristically manly and 
appropriate to the character of an English gentleman. It has been 
truly observed, that even his amusements were patriotic, and the 
interest which he shewed himself to take in agricultural process 
and experiment, was not less honourable to his taste than it was 
useful by its example ; which, it is probable, co-operated materially 
in maintaining that love of a country life which still happily co™ 
tinues to distinguish our landed proprietors.” P. 2. 


Of the fidelity of the outline in this picture, there can be 
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no quéstion: and we think, the touches with which it has 
been filled up, are at once delicate and spirited. ‘The poli- 
tical reflections which immediately succeed, may not univer- 
sally find sach unqualified approbation. But what political 
reflections can hope to be universally or unqualifiedly ap- 
proved? Even those, however, who do not as cordially as- 
sent to the principles upon which they are founded, as we do 
ourselves, can feel no difference of opinion as to the temper 
with which they are expressed. 


On the withdrawing of the Bill of Pains and Penalties 
against the Queen, we find the remarks below. 


“Thus ended this important and eventful session, We have 
foreborne to give in this part of our volume any details of the ex- 
pression of popular triumph and exultation with which the aban- 
donment of the bill was received in almost every part of the island, 
our readers will find in our chronicle of domestic occurrences, 
sufficiently copious accounts as well of the particulars of this gene- 
ral jubilee, as of the proceedings of her majesty and her partizans 
during the remainder of the year. The result of the investigation 
was universally hailed by her majesty’s friends as a most signal 
triumph, and extraordinary as this application of the word must 
appear we believe it was used with perfect sincerity by the class 
of persons in question. No decision of the house of lords would 
have at all affected their conviction of her majesty’s innocence ; 
that conviction had been formed and avowed before the inquiry 
began; it was apparently strengthened by the evidence given 
against her majesty; and consequently provided she evaded the 
operation of the threatened bill, it must in their opinion have been 
immaterial to her honour, under what circumstances the escape 
me These | of the people 

““ These observations of course a to a peop 
only, though that part includes a ae and es table body 
than we should have expected to have found affected by. such sin- 
gular hallucination of intellect. With all parties however, and 
all classes, the abandonment of the bill was a subject of sincere 
congratulation ; particularly must it have been so with those at- 
tached to the government; and perhaps it would be difficult to 
point out any pretext under which ministers could have extricated 
themselves from the embarrassing position in which they found 
themselves, more ingeniously convenient than the evolution by 
which, after obtaining from the house of lords a decision in some 
degree justificatory of their proceedings aquest the queen, they 
got rid of the proceeding itself, upon the plea of a consideration 
unconnected either with the justice or the general expediency of 
the measure. We cannot forbear the suspicion that there was 
more of political tactics than of conscientious doubt in the difficul- 
ties which were raised respecting the point of divorce. For our- 
selves we confess we do not understand them, It is not pretended 
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that in the case of adultery committed by a queen with a British 
subject, the plea of provocation on the part of the husband would 
legally shelter her from the penalty of high treason, denounced by 
our law upon such delinquency. And it is not easy to compre. 
hend how the same considerations which in this instance are held 
to sanction such extremity of punishment, would not equally jus. 
tify the simple measure of divorce under circumstances essential 
identical. We readily admit that if the divorce were called for 
merely as a means of personal rclief to the husband, the objection 
drawn from his majesty’s supposed conduct, and the ordi 
practice of our law in similar cases might hold good. But any 
such object has been all along studiously disclaimed by ministers, 
The question has been throughout put upon public grounds; and 
these, as it appears to us, would go as far to justify the release of 
the sovercign from the bond of connection with a woman accused 
of degrading or criminal conduct, as to sanction the depriving of 
the accused individual of her rank, title, and privileges as queen. 
*“ With respect to the great question of her majesty’s guilt or 
innocence, we shall say but little ; in fact, it would be al 
superfluous to dwell at any length on the subject, after the very 
full and copious extracts which we have given from the discussions 
in the house of lords; it would not be easy to suggest any thing 
on either side of the question that had not been anticipated in the 
preceding debates. There were undoubtedly difficulties in the 
case ; difficulties which, as it seems to us, lay not so much in any 
particular deficiency or contrariety of the evidence, as in certain 
parts of the queen’s own conduct, which without question do seem 
Inconsistent with the supposition of her majesty’s consciousness of 
guilt, Setting aside the consideration of these, we must say, that 
the direct evidence against her appears to us to afford an acca- 
mulation of presunptive proof, which; of itself, we should think 
irresistible. Much has been said of the contradictions to which 
the witnesses for the bill had exposed themselves; of the equivo- 
cations of Demont, and the forgetfulness of Majocchi, We are 
not qualified to decide how far the objections which have been 
raised of this nature are in a legal point of view adequate to da 
mage the credibility of the persons in question; but for the most 
wart, they have not tended materially to diminish our moral be- 
lief in the general accuracy of the story. We do not know that 
they are greater than were necessarily to be anticipated under 
such circumstances, from such persons. Every one must 
observed the singular inaccuracy of observation respecting the 
simplest facts, indulged in by uneducated people. ‘Their ten- 
dency to exaggeration in statement is not less remarkable, part! 
cularly in cases where they have’ wholly to depend upon their re 
collection. Our surprise is rather that more contradictions 
inconsistencies were not elicited in the course of such long 
perplexing examinations.” DP. 259. 
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- Jn the second division of the volume, an entirely new head 
has been inserted, bearing the title of “ Philosophical and 
Literary Miscellany.” It comprises extracts from the fo- 
reign and domestic journals of Science ; papers read before 
learned Societies, &c. &c.: and appears to us to form a 
valuable assemblage of discoveries, which can only other- 
wise be attained by consulting a variety of different autho- 
rities. A list of books and pamphlets published during the 
current year, is annexed at the close, and supplies another 
deficiency, the existence of which has often surprised us. 
We heartily rejoice to find a work of so much importance, 
conducted with so much judgment and diligence ; and we 
doubt not, that the succeeding volumes will fully realize the 
high promise held out by the present. : 





Art. IX. Remarks on the Universal Education of the 
Lower Classes, and on the Principles of Mr. Brougham's 
Plan, as Affecting the Established Church: in a Sermon, 

preached at the Monthly Lecture at St. Lawrence's 

' Church, Reading, Berkshire, Jan. 8, 1822. By the Rev. 
Arthur Edward Howman; M.A. Prebendary of Salis- 
bury. 8vo. pp. 36. Rivingtons. 1822. 


Twigs is a plain, sensible discourse, on a very important 
subject. None of our readers can be unacquainted: with 
the insidious attempt which is making to abolish the Na- 
tional System of Education, and to erect upon its ruins a 
platform of infidelity: for in no other light can we consider 
4 Bill which openly professes the necessity of not teaching 
any Religion at all. ie is sickening to be compelled so often. 
to retarn to a thrice told tale: and there is a difficulty, per- 
haps, in preserving due temper and moderation whew we are 
called upon, at every turn, to restate those arguments which 
carry almost intuitive conviction to ourselves ; and which, 
from their truth and necessity, have become parts, as it were, 
four own minds. But as the enemy is incessant and unwearied 
in his attacks, so should we be also in our vigilance of de- 
fence. We must be prepared to combat we reju- 
dice and artifice: to meet hostility in the fair fiel of con- 
troversy, and to guard against the more dangerous inroad: 
of the seeming familiar friend, who ranges himself awhile 
by our side, that be may find more ready occasion to do us 
Wrong. 






















































































Al? Howman’s Sermon on Universal Education. 


The abstract of Mr. Brougham’s Bill contains the folloy. 
ing provisions under the Head of Tuition. 


‘« I, The Officiating Minister, on each vacancy of the Mastery 
lace, is to fix the hours of teaching,—not more than eight nor 
leas than six hours a day: and the times of vacation not more thay 
twice a year, and a fortnight each time, or a month if in one yg. 
cation :—to affix the same in the School-Room. 

“ II. The Holy Scriptures to be taught: the officiating Minis 
ter, if he pleases, directing, from time to time, any passages be 
may think fit to be taught among others. 

“ III. No other religious Book whatever to be used or taught 
in lessons ; no Book without officiating Minister’s approbation ; and 
no religious Worship, except the Lord’s Prayer, or other passages 
of Scripture. 

a v. Church Catechism to be taught half of one day in the 
week; and, if the officiating Minister thinks proper, at a School 
Meeting on Sunday Evening, not exceeding three hours. 

** V. No Child to be punished, rebuked, admonished, or other- 
wise molested, for being absent with leave of its parents, guardians, 
or persons having care of it, at the times when the Church Cate 
chism is taught. 

** VI. Scholars to attend the Parish Church once every Sunday, 
with their Master, unless they attend with their parents or others 
eer care of them; but no child to be punished, rebuked, ad- 

ished, or otherwise molested, for not so attending, if the pe 
rents or guardians signify a wish to that effect, and that the child 
attends some other place of Christian worship. 

“ VII. Reading, Writing, and Arithmetic, to be the things 
taught in all Parish Schools.’ Appendix, p. 31. 


From these premises we may make the following deduc- 
tions. Ist, That as reading, writing, and arithmetic are the 
only things to be taught, Religion of any kind is certainly 
not to be taught. 2adly. That as Religion is not to be 
taught, the Holy Scriptures are only to be admitted for the 
ae of teaching reading. S3dly. That, by the peremptory 
exclusion of alt Church of England formularies, one other 
thing besides reading, writing, and arithmetic, wil} be taught, 
namely, that the Church of ‘England is mario 

We leave these deductions without a comment. 
the objects to which they point are in the contemplation of 
the framers and og aprody of the Bill it is not for us to de- 
cide ; but that such is the immediate and necessary tendency 
of its provisions, ne man who has eyes to see can,deny. 

We rejoice, therefore, to find that public attentions 
awakened to the momentous change which is projected: and 
that there is little chance that the death-warrant of our Be 
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tablishment will be smuggled through the Legislative, from 
want of alertness on the part of its friends. Mr. Howman 
has very forcibly stated the dangers which surround us: in 
some parts of his Sermon his language, perhaps, requires a 
little qualification, in order that it may not be misunderstood 
or misrepresented : but if we interpret his meaning, as we 
think we do, correctly, there can be no discrepance of opi- 
nion about his main position among any of his brethren. 
From Corinthians ix. 25. the Preacher inculcates the ne- 
cessity of temperance and moderation in all things : and di- 
rects his observations with considerable dexterity to the 
rabundant effervescence of zeal by which oar times: are 
distinguished. 


“ Atno period of the world, nor in any other country, has there 
ever been found a greater exertion in the cause of benevolence 
than we now witness in this kingdom. Individuals and societies 
are alike anxious in contributing to the welfare of others; and in- 
deed it seems to be almost a point of contention who shall be fore- 
most, not only in relieving immediate distress, and promoting the 
comfort and happiness of all around them, but also in the perma- 
nent improvement of the condition of mankind. It is melancholy 
to reflect, that motives so excellent and objects so beneficial, should 
ever fail of perfect success. But we cannot conceal from ourselves 
the painful fact, that this is too often the result. We cannot ‘hide 
from our observation, the too frequent want of that temperate dis- 
cretion with which the best intended exertions ought always to be 
accompanied. We cannot but often perceive a too zealous and 
mistaken exercise of benevolence itself, which however amiable 
in its principle, may, if carried to an extreme, or misapplied, have 
a tendency to produce effects very different from those which were 
its original object. With the most laudable motives we often take 
our stand on the plausibility of an abstract question, without ¢con- 
sidering how its nature and character may be altered when quali- 
fied by particular circumstances, or reduced to an operation, 
And with equally amiable, but intemperate zeal, we press forward 
an object, praiseworthy in itself, till it reaches a pernicious ex- 
treme, and converts a blessing into a calamity, Novelty will ever 
have its charms. New schemes, however wild.aad fanciful, in- 
stantly attract our attention, whilst those of long establishment, 
though of acknowledged utility, retire from observation, and al- 
most escape our notice. Whilst our thoughts are withdrawn from 
objects of indisputable merit, our means are misapplied on doubtfal 
or precarious pursuits. And when we turn our eyes on the infinite 
variety of wild and extravagant projects which are now constantly 
brought forward, pressed upon the public attention, and —. 
Cuted to an enthusiastic extreme, with any idea rather than of 
being “ temperate in all things,” can we Lesitate to think that mo- 
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dern benevolence is wasting her strength, and misapplying her 


resources on doubtful or unworthy objects, and by intemperate and 
imprudent means.”’ P. 9. 


Howman’s Sermon on Universal Education. 


Hence Mr. Howman passes to the projected system of 
Universal Education: and it is to this part of his discourse 
that we referred when we hinted a wish that his expressions 
had been somewhat more distinct. Without citing the pas- 
sage we shall state in brief what we believe to be the opinions 
of the Preacher, and what most assuredly are our own: 
namely, that a certain extent of education is desirable for 
all; but that religious instruction should be the basis of that 
education: and that, if a National Religion be established, 
in schools created, protected and supported by National 
authority, that National Religion should be taught. In 
no other way can we imagine how a National Religion 
is to continue in existence: for in these cases there is no 
such thing as neutrality. ‘Those who are not with us, are 
against us: and the lukewarm and the indifferent, those who 
abstain from gathering, diminish our harvest just as largely 
as those who scatter. 

Such, we feel little doubt, are Mr. Howman’s sentiments: 
though from a slight ambiguity of language he might be sup- 
posed, at first sight, to be unfavourable to the education of 
the poor on general principles. (P. 11, &c.) That many 
very well-meaning persons have thought in a similar mav- 
ner, we are unfortunately compelled to admit: but there is 
a clearness and precision in the other points to which Mr. 
Howman addresses himself, which leaves us most reluctant 
to believe that his judgment is. clouded in this single.in- 
stance; and indeed he himself has relieved us from the difli- 
culty in a subsequent passage. , 


‘I hope I am not misunderstood. Nothing can be farther 
from my intention, than to advocate the cause of ignorance, or te 
maintain the opinion that we ought not to improve to the utmost 
of our power those faculties with which a kind Providence has 
blessed us. Most ardently do I wish that all would educate their 
youth ;—educate them in the sound principles of religion and wit 
tue, and the solid convictions of reason and reflection, 
to their own conscientious persuasion of the truth, and conformably 
to the duties of their respective stations in life ;—principles, cap® 
ble of guiding and supporting them under the trials and temptations 
of the world, and of exciting them to their duty to God and man: 
—but not in that superficial, incomplete, and dangerous way, 
nage 4 system intended for universal application must be 
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The sound reasoning in the following remarks amply jus- 
tifies us for extracting them at length. 


“ Tt has been exultingly asserted, that we are already materially 
altered ;—that we are become ‘ a thinking and a reasoning peo- 

*’ So far as we think and reason for the comprehension and 

ormance of the respective duties of our peculiar stations in 
society, we shall doubtless do well. But if we step beyond it, i€ 
vaiuly conscious of our improved abilities, we forget our own par- 
ticular province, and officiously intrude ourselves into the duties 
and situations of others, for which, whatever we may suppose, we 
may not be so well qualified, such an exertion of increased intellect 
will be no subject of satisfaction, but rather a misfortune which 
we may have cause to deplore. When every one, is urged to think 
and reason for himself, though his capacity be narrow, his inform- 
ation partial, and his passions ill regulated, it will not be easy to 
say where the limit of imagination will be found. And if all are 
to fancy themselves qualified to become polemical divines ;—if alf 
are enabled to enter into the disgusting bickerings of party poli- 
tics;—if all are to give opinions on legislation, and sit in judgment 
on the interpretation of those laws by which they are to be go- 
verned;—it will be difficult to foresee where the advantages of 
= a system will commence, or where its evils will terminate,” 

13. 

“ We are often reminded + of an expression of our late amiable 
Sovereign, who is said to have declared, that ‘ he hoped the time 
would come when every poor child in his dominions would be able 
to read his Bible.’ A benevolent and pious wish, in which all ma 
sincerely participate, as it clearly pointed out the end for whic 
these means were considered desirable, vis. the attainment of re- 
ligious instruction. It was not the hope expressed in general 
terms, merely that every one should be able to read, but that he 
should read one particular book, and of course for one abvious 
purpose. But when, according to the system in contemplation, 
the child’s education is finished, that is to say, when he is taught 
reading, writing, and arithmetic, and nothing else (for nothing 
else is allowed to be taught), is it certain that he will read his 
Bible, or read it to any good purpose? With no instruction to 
supply him with principle and form his judgment, will he not 
rather select those books which most accord with the. worldly 
maxims and motives which he has never been taught ‘to correct, 


— 





_* “ Vide a Report of a Speech in Parliament in the beginning of the last Ses- 
sion (1821), wherein the Minister is told that ‘ he must be more explicit,—that 
the people of this country will no lénger take things upon trust, asthey for- 
merly did;—that we were becoming a thinking and a reasoning people ;omibat 
Eroups of men were to be seen at the corner of every street, discussing the ten- 
acy, and reasoning upon the propriety of every public measure,’ &c. &e.’*" 
t “ At Bible Society Meetings,” 
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and those bad passions which he has neither the power nor the 
inclination to regulate.” P. 21. > 

“It may safely be asserted, that all plans for the improvement 
of mankind, however specious and plausible in other res may 
be looked “wr with caution and suspicion, in proportion as they 
are detached from religion; and that those especially which are 
systematically unconnected with religion, both in principle and 
practice, have no claims to our support, in comparison with those 
establishments of tried and acknowledged utility, which 
claim ‘ Glory to God,’ while they are practising ‘ Good will to 
man os ” : 24. 


Mr. Howman in a short Appendix points out the titula 
metamorphoses which the projected system has undergone. 
First, we had “ Lancasterian Schools,” in which the Bible 
was used, but no instruction was given in Religion. As the 
feeling of liberality extended itself, the Quaker was deposed, 
and we were invited to “‘ Schools for all ;’ next to “ British 
and Foreign Schools,” though it is not easy, as Mr. Howman 
observes, to see how Foreign schools can be established in 
this country ; and the name was only assumed as a link of 
corinexion with the other great dissenting engine which bears 
the'same magnanimous prefix. Lastly, we have “ Schotls 
on the Royal British System,” in oulles that a false impres- 


sién may be conveyed that these institutions exclusively pos- ' 


sess Royal patronage. We are far from undervaluing this 
when legitimately obtained ; but every body knows how easily 
in good nature is prevailed upon to fill anniversary chairs; 
and with what ni hp a presumption this high soundi 
epithet is assumed, even if it be for no loftier purpose thal 
to dignify antibilious pills, desiccated compost, or infalht 


corn plaister. r, 
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Arr. X. Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Sotidy 
or 1821, Parts 1 2. 

_ Papers on Mathematical and Physical Subjects.“ 

In the Mathematical and Physical department of ‘sciétite 
there are several highly interesting tee in the preséut 


volume of the Philosophical Transacti We propose t 
give brief review of one or two of the most 
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limits to confine ourselves. to little more than a hare 
enumeration of the rest. 3 

The first paper we shall present to the notice of our 
readers, is an account of experiments to determine the times 
of vibration of the pendulum in different latitudes, by Cap- 
tain Edward’ Sabine, of the royal regiment of Artillery, 
F.R.S, and F.L.S. y 

The importance of multiplying the number of observations 
ofthe length of the pendulum vibrating seconds in different 
latitudes, with a view to affording data for the more exact 
determination of the figure of the earth, has been universally 
admitted among philosophers, and is indeed evident to any 
oe who is alive to the interest excited by such questions. 
In addition to the various observations of the length of the 
seconds’ pendulum hitherto made by observers in different 
parts of the earth, it was therefore highly desirable that the 
opportunity afforded by the late northern expeditions, for 
making similar observations in those high latitudes, should 
not be lost; and at the instance of the Royal Society, . 
tain Sahine, of whose qualifications for the employment ia 
every point of view, it would be superfluous to say any thin 
was entrusted with the province of ary the necessary of. 
servations at convenient stations during the expedition ; and 
was from the same source rc ge with the requisite instru- 
ments and apparatus, carefully prepared under the ablest su- 
perintendance. The paper before us contains a description 
of the instruments with which he was furnished, and gives 
the details of the numerous observations by which his conclu- 
sions were obtained and verified ; and which, considering the 
unfavourable state of circumstances for such operations, 
Were carried on with extraordinary precision; and dis 
a admirable union of skill in observing, with unshaken 
perseverance in encountering all the various difficulties with 
which his undertaking was necessarily attended. These we 
might naturally presume must have been considerable from 
the nature of the case, and we find such suppositions abund- 
antly confirmed in the different parts of Captain Sabine's 
narrative. : 

His paper commences with a description of the instra- 
ments employed. These consisted of two brass pendulums 
of invariable form, furnished with knife edges for suspension : 
two clacks (the same which accompanied Captain Cook on 

Voyage) and several excellent chronometers, a transit in- 
stroment, 8c. , 
The method of proceeding adopted by Captain Sabine in 
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these operations was somewhat different in detail, though the 
same in principle, as that employed by Captain Kater, in his 
researches ofa similar nature; of which we have formerly given 
an account. The plan of this last, our readers may recollect, 
consisted in comparing the number of vibrations of a detached 
invariable pendulum with that of a clock regulated by astro 
mical observations ; whereas, in the present experiments, the 
invariable pendulum instead of being detached, was substi. 
tuted as the pendulum of the clock. For each clock, a pen- 
dulum of this kind furnished with knife edges, was made, and 
suspended on plates of agate furnished with levels: no 
account is ge of the principles on which the constructio 
of the pendulums was regulated: it appears howeyer, fre 
the observations recorded, that they must have been of sv 
a length as not to cause any very great liferene ie 
clock’s rate of going, from correct time. The method oj 
ceeding in the observations, consisted in comparing the rafeof 
the clocks with the time indicated by transits of the heaves 
bodies over the meridian when the weather permitted; a 
when it was unfavourable several: excellent chronomet 
were the standard of comparison. At the bottom of thé pe 
dulum a graduated arc was fixed, and the number of y 
tions was cerrected according to Captain Kater’s metlic 
the difference of the arcs described. Other corrections were 
also applied for the temperature} elevation, and ea 






the air; and thus was obtained the correct number of yibr 
tions of the pendulum employed in a mean solar day; | 
determination was made with the greatest care at each st- 
tion ; and hence the length of the seconds’ pendulum at that 
station was calculated, assuming the length in the latitade of 
London from Captain Kater’s Seterenisiatbis 
experiments described were made during two voyages 
to the north, one in the summer of 1818, and the other 
1819 and 1820. In the first voyage only one of the clocks 
and pendulums was taken out, the other being at the same 
time sent with Mr. Fisher to Spitzbergen. In the seconl 
expedition both were employed. 
n the first voyage the ships anchored for a short time ™ 
-Brassa Sound, Shetland. Here the instraments were landed, 
and the number of vibrations of the pendulum in a mean 8 
lar day, was determined with every attention to accutay- 
The results of these and all the other observations are give 
in a tabular form. = 
The expedition having ascended Davis's Straits, till stop 
ped by a temporary accumulation of ice, which pro 
sume days detention, the clocks were landed on a small island 
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called Waygat, or Hare Istand, in lat. 70° 26’. and the num- 
ber of vibrations was ascertained as before. 

No other opportunity of pursuing these experiments pre- 
usted itself during the remainder of the voyage ; and on the 
return of the ships to England, the observations were repeated 
in London, and the number of vibrations there determined. 

Both clocks were taken on the second expedition, which 
afforded only one opportunity of continuing the observations, 
but this was at a station of great importance with reference 
to the object of the experiments, at Melville Island, daring 
the winter between 1819 and 1820. The narrative of Captain 
Sabine at this point becomes peculiarly interesting: and the 
more so from the variety of obstacles which the nature of his 

ingular situation placed in his way, but which with the mest 

iful and determined perseverance he succeeded in over- 
coming. 

As soon as the ships were secured in winter harbour, Cap- 
tain S. proceeded to search for a proper situation for an o 
servatory. The soil gave t indications of being swampy, 
ray at that time hard frozen, and consequentl would 

ford little prospect of a solid foundation for the sleceaienae 
o the retarn of summer. A spot however was selected, and 
it was hoped that the difficulty might be obviated by driving 
the supports to a sufficient depth in the earth. It was thought 
desirable to be prepared before the severity of the winter 
thould set in, and therefore an observatory-house was speedily 
erected with planks filled in with moss, and divided into two 
rooms, the inner intended for the instruments was to be heated 
by pipes from a stove in the outer. During the extreme cold 

winter any altempt to raise the temperature of the house 
sufficiently to carry on the experiments, and to keep it up 
duting their course with the requisite steadiness and unifor- 
mity, must have altogether failed. The clocks, therefore, re- 
mained unpacked during the winter. On the 24th of February 
the building was much injured by an accidental fire; but the 
instruments fortunately escaped. ‘Towards the end of April, 
the clocks were unpacked, and the stands placed on sleepers 
sink into the ground. Several curions. effects of the cold 
oe here obseryed which our limits will not allow us to 
hotice. 

A few observations were commenced on the 30th of April, 
but these were sogn given up, the temperature not being yet 
steadily raised to a sufficient degree, Soon afterwards heavy 
‘tow drifts prevailed, preventing the reference to a meridian 
mark for the transit observations. The temperature could 
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not be sufficiently raised without introducing the stove into 
the inner room; and such a temperature was n 1 
liable to continual fluctuations and uncertainty. By this 
means too, the ground became thawed, so as to derange the 
levels of the clocks. And towards the end of May this in. 
equality prevailed to such an extent as to oblige the aban. 
donment of the house, before any satisfactory conclusions bad 
been obtained. ‘Towards the middle of June the’ land be. 
came in parts tolerably clear of snow, and the thermometer 
higher and less variable. An elevated and dry spot was 
chosen, and a foundation of large stones made for the clocks, 
after clearing away the wet soil. A marquee was pi 
over them within.a large laboratory tent ; and the stove ead 
pipes arranged as before. The clocks were set in ayotion 
June 18th. A new disaster was now occasioned by a 
gale of wind, which overturned the tent, and pens the 
apparatus, but happily did no serious injury ; and the tet 
A now cern i ice-anchors. The foandatiog sub- 
sided a little at first, but soon became firm: and the 
rature became regular and satisfactory. The experiments 
were now continued with great minuteness and regularity; 
the time being constantly regulated by transit observations, 
and the vibrations determined from a long series of compe 
risons. ‘The results of all these operations are somewhat Yo- 
luminous, and occupy several large tables. “tine 
In the concluding part of the paper, the author revapr 
tulates the general results, and deduces from them by a eal: 
culation, the principles of which are easily perceived ae 
one who has a competent knowledge of the subject, 
Captain S. gives no account of them, the length of these 


conds’ pendulum at the different stations; which we Wil 
extract as follows. r 





Length of | > 

Places. Latitude. _ Seconds’, 

oe aE fo in Toches. 
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The author then in conclusion deduces from these jot 
the diminution of gravity from the pole to the equa ao 
sit : 






the resulting ellipticity of the earth, which he says 


puted by the same method as that used by Captain ! 
these results we will also give. ; 
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The Royal Society, in consideration of the important ser- 
vioes rendered to the cause of science by Captain Sabine, 
and to express their sense of his merits in the office of Astro- 
nomical Observer, to which they have appointed him in these 
expeditions, thought fit to present him with.one of the Cop- 

medals; which the President delivered to his brother, 

being absent on a similar Bn quoy in the tropical re- 
gions,) with an appropriate speech, at the last annual meeting 
of the Society. From these researches, in which Captain 
Sis now engaged, we may. expect important additions to 
the knowledge already acquired, respecting the important 
question of the figure of the earth; and it is much to be 
hoped that multiplied observations may tend in some degree 
to diminish the great discrepancies at present existing be- 
tween different determinations. 

Tn the present volume there is a paper, No. 7, by Captain 
Kater, containing an account of the comparison of the various 
British standards of linear measure; into the. details of 
Which we will not enter; but merely wish to notice some 
itiferences made by its ingenious author, which bear upon 
the subject of the paper just considered. 

‘We will however just state the nature of these investiga- 
tions. At the recommendation of the Commissioners of 
Weights and Measures, Captain K. undertook: the accurate 
comparison of the various standards of linear measure adopted 
on various occasions : these were, Sir G. Shuckburgh’s Stan- 
dard ; Bird’s Standard of 1760; General Roy’s Scale; the 
Royal Society's Standard ; and Ramsden’s Bar, the founda- 
tion of the Trigonometrical Survey of Great Britain. ‘To 
these was also added Colonel Lambton’s Scale, the basis of 
his Lrigonometrical operations in India. All these were 
supposed to give the yard: they were found on the most 

eful examination to differ by very minute quantities ; suf- 
icient however in some instances to make considerable dis- 
frepancies when any extensive measurements were founded 
m. The standard used in the trigonometrical survey, 
ered most from all the others. ‘The Commissioners pro- 
posed Bird’s Standard as the legal yard; and this differs in- 
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sensibly from Sir G. Shuckburgh’s Scale, of which a fac simile 
was made for Professor Pictet of Geneva ; and this plan 
facilitates the comparison of British with foreign measures, 
Captain K. concludes his paper with a very important 
remark, to which we are particularly desirous of calling the 
attention of our scientific readers, as it is intimately connected 
with the question respecting the figure of the earth, 
Captain K. observes, that in determining the figure of the 
earth by means of the measurement of distant portions ofthe 
same meridian, many anomalies have been remarked, which 
may in some instances, be attributed to the difference ofthe 
standards employed in such measurements. He then gives 
as an example, the results deduced by Colonel Lambton for 
three portions of the meridian in India, compared with the 
lengths of degrees in France, England, and Sweden ; and the 
compressions or ellipticities of the earth, as derived from 
them respectively. In order to reduce these different mea 
surements to the English national standard, he points out the 
corrections necessary, as deduced from his previous compe 
risons, and then exhibits the compressions as deduced from 
each. The mean of the different results as given by Colonel 
Lambton, and as given with the requisite corrections, are, 


sig and =, But from other considerations, Captain K. is 
inclined to think z=, to be a more fair mean. 


“ And this,” he observes, ‘* would agree very nearly with the 
deduction of M. Laplace from the lunar irregularities: with the 
result of Dr. Young’s interesting and novel investigation, by & 
comparison of the mean, with the superficial density of the earth: 
and with the conjecture which I hazarded from the compressin 


given by the experiments on the length of the pendulum at Unst 
and Portsoy.” 


It will be immediately obvious that there exists a very con 
siderable difference between the ellipticity thus determined, 
and that resulting from Captain Sabine’s observations. 
this point we must be allowed to say, that in our opinion such 
discrepancies afford a strong ground for leading us to seek 
some other method, not attended with similar difficulties, 
the attempt to determine this important problem ; which it 
seems the acknowledged skill of the best observers has net 
been able to free from very considerable uncertainties, and 
wide disagreements in the results. 

Weconceive that these remarks will serve to give a stronget 
recommendation and confirmation of the preference, givel 
by M. Cagnoli, to the astronomical method, which he sug- 
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gested, of determining the ellipticity from the times of oceul- 
tations of fixed stars by the moon; a method which seems to 
possess every requisite for much greater accuracy than ex 
riments on the pendulum, or measurements of ares of the 
meridian can be susceptible of. M.Cagnoli has adduced a 
numerous list of discrepancies among such determinations, 
in support of his preference of the astronomical method, and 
we consider the present instance as a very strong corrobo- 
ration of his opinion. See his ‘‘ Memoir on the Figure of 
the Earth,” translated by Mr. F. Baily. “ 

Intimately connected with the question respecting the 
igure of the earth, is that respecting its density. On this 
subject some obseryations are made in No. 19. of the present 
volume, by Dr. Charles Hutton, F.R.S. of which we will 
proceed to give some account. ‘The density of the earth has 
ivtwo instances been the subject of experimental enquiry, 
namely, by Drs, Maskelyne and Hutton, at the Schehallien 
mountain, in Scotland ; and by the Hon. H. Cavendish, in a 
seties of very elaborate experiments. A short account of 
each of these operations is given in the paper before us, 
with the view of estimating the comparative advantages of 
cath method ; and the preference is, in Dr. Hutton’s opinion, 
to hé decidedly given to the former. His reasons he details 
at considerable length. ‘The operations at Schehailien were 
conducted by Dr. Maskelyne. The meridian zenith distan- 
ces of 43 stars were repeatedly and carefully taken, both on 
the north and south sides of the mountain. The differences 
observed on the two sides were such, as to give a result of 
1L6 seconds, for the sum of the deviations of the plumb line, 
caused by the attraction of the mountain, above that of the 
earth. ‘The mountain was also carefully surveyed, and the 
height, distance, and bearing of all its points, were accuy 
rately taken, with respect to the observatories. 

Dr. Hutton’s share in the business now commenced, in 
computing from the data thus afforded. He first, from the 
measurement of the mountain, conceived it divided into 
nearly one thousand vertical columns of given bases and al- 
titudes, And from the size, distance, and bearing from the 
stations of these columns, he calculated their united effect in 
attracting the plummet, in the direction of the meridian. 

e then computed from the known magnitude of the earth, 
what its attraction must be on the same plummet; on the 
supposition that the density of the earth is the same as the 
density of the hill. This ratio was found to be nearly as 
933 to 1. " 

Next, taking the deviation observed by Dr. Maskclyne, 
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he inferred the actual observed ratio of the attractions to be 
nearly 17,804 to]. Having thus obtained two results, the 
one from actual observation, the other from compatation on 
the supposition of equal densities, the two ratios co 
must give the ratio of the real mean densities of the earth 
and the mountain. ‘This he found to be nearly 9 to 5; and 
hence, if we knew the latter, the former would be deter. 
mined. The latter, or density of the mountain, now became 
the subject of enquiry. At the time of making the obsérva- 
tions, this was only known conjecturally ; and in the fitst 
ublication of the results, a number so deduced was assuméd. 
ore recently, however, the mountain was examined by that 
celebrated geologist, Mr. Playfair: who upon examining 
and comparing a great number of specimens taken from dif- 
ferent parts of it, determined its mean density nearly 28; 
hence the density of the earth is nearly 505. And Dr... 
considers that 5 may be fairly taken as the mean density bf 
the earth, afler making all due allowances. Water beifg 1. 
Dr. H. then proceeds to consider the possible sources of 
error in these operations, but concludes that none of conse- 
quence can have arisen. 
He next goes on to examine at length the experiments 
Mr. Cavendish, into which we will not enter, especially as 
Dr. H. has clearly shewn that they are very far from satis- 
factory. He has with great labour gone over all Mr. Cs. 
calculations, and has given a list of errata not hitherto dis- 
covered in them, some of which are important and cona- 
derable. 9 
He concludes by expressing an earnest wish for a repeti- 
tion of experiments on the principle of those at Schehballien; 
and recommends the large pyramid in Egypt as affording 
many advantages in the prosecution of this object. 
Of the remaining Papers on Mathematical Subjects, o@r 
limits will only permit us to enumerate the titles. , 
No. 9. An Account of a Micrometer made of Rock 
Crystal, by G. Dollond, F.R.S. 
o. 11. Notice respecting a Voleanic Appearance in the 
Moon, by ~— H. Kater, F.R.S. 4 
No. 17. On the Aberrations of compound Lenses and 
Object Glasses, by J. F. W. Herschell, Esq. F.R.S. 
Into any account of this profound and elaborate paper 't 
would be impossible to enter, though we cannot let it pass 
without strongly recommending it to attentive perusal: it 
coulains much practical information, which cannot fail tobe 
of eminent service to the optician. faba 
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No. 22. Calculations of some Observations of the Solar 
Rlpees on the 7th September, 1820, by Mr. C. Rumker. 

This Paper contains very accurate determinations of the 

tudes of the several places of observation. 

No. 23. An Account of the Re-measurement of the Cube, 
Cylinder, and Sphere, used by the late Sir G. Shuckburgh 
Evelyn, in his Enquiries respecting a Standard of Weights 
ad Measures, by Capt. Kater, F.R.S. 

No. 24. An Account of Observations made with the 
Eight Feet Astronomical Circle, at the Observatory of 
Trinity College, Dublin, since the beginning of the Year 
1818: for investigating the Effects of Parallax, and Aber- 
ration on the Places of certain Fixed Stars; also the Com- 
parison of these with former Observations for determining 
the Effects of Lunar Notation, by the Rev. John Brinkley, 
D.D. F.R.S. and M.R.LA. Protessor of Astronomy in. the 
University of Dublin. 

This Paper contains a large assemblage of observations 
on the points above-mentioned ; the tables occupy 10 pages. 

We cannot forbear quoting the account which the author 
gives of his object m this important communication. 


“ The results of the observations which I now beg leave to/lay 
before the Royal Society, were instituted with a view of discover- 
ing, if possible, the source of the differences that have existed be- 
tween the results of former observations made here, and of others 
made at the Royal Observatory, Greenwich: and they will, it is 
imagined, be found to be useful relative to some other important 
points in astronomy. My former observations of certain stars 
pointed out a deviation of about one second from the mean place, 
after having made all the usual corrections. Mr. Pond’s observa- 
tions pointed out no such deviations. The deviations that I had 
found agreed with the effects of parallax. The observations that I 
have since made, far more numerous than the former, concur in 
exhibiting the same results: in showing deviations in certain stars 
that can be explained by parallax. Every other suggested solution 
of the difficulty appears quite inadequate thereto. It is, I think, 
nearly demonstrated, that no change of figure in the instrument 
as occasioned it, and that the uncertainties of the changes of re- 
fraction can have had only a very small share, if any, in producing 
the effect observed.” 


This paper is highly interesting as bearing on the question 
of supposed parallax in the fixed stars. A few years since 
some papers on both sides of the question were published by 
Dr. B. and Mr. Pond, the Astronomer Royal. Ina case 
where the quantity in question is so very small, it must be 
long befure astronomers can form any decided opinion; and 
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it is probable that there may be many sources of minute irre. 
gularity in the apparent places of the heavenly bodies, with 
which we are as yet totally unacquainted. 

No. 25. On the Effects produced in the Rates of Chro- 
nometers by the Proximity of Masses of Iron, by Peter 
Barlow, Esy. of the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich, 

This paper contains extensive series of results, tending to 
shew that the proximity of masses of iron has a very consi- 
derable effect on the rates of chronometers, five out of six 


_ being retarded, contrary to the result obtained by Mr, 


Fisher, which we on a former occasion noticed, who found 
them all accelerated. His experiments, however, differed 
from Mr. Barlow’s, in his employing a magnet to affect the 
chronometers ; whereas in Mr. B's. trials, the effect was 
»vrodaced by a ball of iron, without any fixed magnetism, 
fe reasons upon this circumstance, and attributes the mag. 
netism to the balance spring of the chronometer. It ap , 
however, that detached balance springs, before being fitted 
to the works, possessed no magnetism: but the situation and 
office of the balance spring appeared to Mr. B. to be likely 
to communicate magnetism to it after a short time. He 
points out the necessity of attending to the influence of 
masses or plates of iron on chronometers on ship-board, and 
conceives that a correcting plate, similar to that applied by 
him to the compass, may be employed with advantage. The 
chronometers in the experiments were placed in various posi 
tions, with respect to the ball of iron, and certain differences 
were observed in the effects, but no general law respecting 
the situation is laid down. 





Arr. XI. Force Navale de La Grande- Bretagne. Par 
Charles Dupin, Membre de UInstitut de France, &c.— 
2 Tom. Paris. 1821. 


We are happy to find, that M. Dupin continues his labours 
in the investigation and discussion of the various depart 
ments of our public service. The work is one, which when 
completed, will from its subject, and the manner of its exe- 
cution, be found to possess no common value; though it 
will probably interest foreign countries, and future times, 
more strongly than our own. In a book like the present, 
chiefly taken up with the enumeration of statistical details, 
the fact of its being executed by a foreigner, might at first 
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sight appear to be disadvantageous; but we are persuaded, 
that it is this, which more than any other circumstance, en- 
hances its interest. Im any attempt to appreciate properly 
either the merits or the demerits of what is constantly before 
our eyes, it is particularly useful to be able to compare our 
own point of view, with that taken by a person whose per- 
ceptions have not been dulled by uniform habituation, nor 
indisposed for the reception of truth, by the usual prejudi- 
cations and peperenunen of national attachments. In this 
respect, M. Dupin is peculiarly well adapted to assist us. 
He is, evidently, a lively, liberal, active-minded man ;_ of in- 
defatigable research, and we must really add, of as perfect 
impartiality as could possibly be expected or wished, in any 
writer, while speaking of the advantages of another, not to 
say of a rival nation. ‘That amid all his undissembled admi- 
ration of what is good in our own manners and institutions, 
hé still retains a sense of national pride and even superiority 
asa Frenchman, is in reality only a matter of credit to him, 
We heartily despise the cosmopolite liberality which has 
made such conquest of all the i Sr sympathies of our na- 
ture, as to be enabled to weigh the good and the evil of our, 
country, with the sang froid and balance of a political eco- 
nomist. We should particularly dislike it in a Frenchman, 
whose national vanity, running as it often does into absurdity, 
and sometimes into impertinence, is, after all, one of the 
best parts of his character. There is nothing blind or ex- 
clusive, or assuming, in M. Dupin’s nationality, und we 
should not wish to see it less. 
_ Our readers will recollect, that the two volumes compos- 
lng the first part, and which we had occasion to examine in 
aformer number, related to the military force of Great Bri- 
tain. Those before us describe the constitution and ad- 
ministration of our navy. In a third part, M. Dupin pro- 
poses to examine the means presented for the facilitation 
of the internal intercourse of the kingdom; such as our 
bridges, piers, roads, canals, docks, light-houses, &c.; a 
fourth division will be devoted to the considerarion of our 
‘Industry, properly so called ;’ by which we suppose M, 
Dupin understands our establishments and resources in com- 
merce, agriculture, and manufactures. This last appears to 
€ an extension of his original design, as we understood 
him to have described it in the former volume ; it was evi- 
dently wanting to a work professing to give a comprehensive 
Picture of the public works, and establishments of the em- 
pire, The whole series when completed, will form a proud 
Monument of the superiority in arts and arms, attained by 
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our country ; we may even add a trophy, perhaps the most 
splendid and the most encouraging yet offered to mankind, 
of the height of glory which genius and industry can 
achieve for a people, aie the salutary influence of a politi- 
cal system, that affords every stimulus to human exertion, 
and assures to it both in its progress, and its success, the 
most perfect security and protection. M. Dupin intimates 
his intention to reserve for a future and distinct work, the 
consideration of this part of the subject ; we mean the re- 
view of the moral and political causes which have 
vailed, in the progress and consummation of that structore 
of national greatness, which will have been described with 
such detail in the volumes composing the ‘ Voyages dans la 
Grande Bretagne.’ 

Judging merely by the particular subjects to he treated 
of, we might, perhaps, expect the volumes before us, to 
be the most interesting of the whole set. With the excep- 
tion of our political institutions, our naval history presents, 
decidedly, the proudest and most distinctive point of view 
in which our national glory can be enatoualanel Other 
countries, almost all in their turns, have for a time exer- 
cised a certain superiority of military fortune, force or ge 
nius, over their neighbours; but the annals of the world 
afford no example of any thing approaching to that andis- 
puted supremacy which we have achieved by sea. An as- 
cendancy so complete that it has nothing to dread from the 
combined efforts of the maritime forces of both hemispheres; 
by the prerogative of which, while our own island is placed 
beyond the menace of hostile attack, the commerce of the 
world exists only under our good pleasure and sufferance, 
and our influence is extended, and power dreaded in every 
region which is washed by the waters of ocean. It has 
eften been observed, to be the peculiar felicity of this spe 
cies of military power, that the most unbounded exercise ol 
it, with respect to foreign nations, can never be the subject 
of political jetthousy at home; and that while it thus form 
the most constitutional, it is at the same time the most er 
nomical branch of public force. Our naval peace establis 
ment consists not in the subtraction from society of a lat 
body of idle and unproductive pensioners ; it is to be found» 
an extended foreign and coasting trade; and thus at ope 

affords an increase of wealth to the country, and a. 
sery for the force which is to defend it. We cannoth 
taking this occasion to insist, that every possible. degree” 
favour and encouragement should be shewn to our Shp 
interest; it forms the immediate basis of the whole 
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of our national prosperity and greatness. And we doubt 
whether any sacrifice of commercial convenience or profit, 
should be considered too great for the promotion of an_ob- 
ject of such paramount importance. All this has been. a 
thousand times said, and but a short time since, we should 
have felt ashamed to obtrude upon our readers such imme- 
morial common-place. We repeat it again however, be- 
cause we think we have of late observed in the legislature, 
something of a disposition to relax a little from that vigi- 
lant adherence to this principle, the acting upon which, there 
seems every reason to gg has gg contributed to 
advance the prosperity of the empire. No doubt the system 
may be pushed so far, and so injudiciously, as to counteract 
its own object; but we are persuaded, that the apprehension 
of this effect, ought alone to limit its exercise; and that 
the particular interests of no other class of men should be 
consulted, in a matter so intimately connected with the secu- 
rity of all. 

Notwithstanding the interest which we necessarily take in 
the subject of M. Dupin’s presentlvolumes, we cannot call them 
an amusing work. For. the far greater part, on are made 
up of minute details, connected with the several branches of 
our naval service, whether administrative, architectural, or 
military ; and this species of official statistics, valuable as ‘it 
obviously is, as an accurate delineation of a great depart- 
ment of our establishments, is any thing but entertaining 
reading. We are not sure, whether we did not even derive 
More entertainment from the division of the work, which 
we formerly described to our readers. One ground of this 
preference, may consist in the more continual suggestion of 
comparison between our military system and establishments, 
and those of France, which ran through the former volumes. 
France had for some years been considered the first mili- 
sad nation in Europe; our own reputation in this respect, 
had been of very recent acquirement, and it was a matter 
of considerable interest, to observe the result of this oppo- 
sifion of rival merits, calculated as they were by a judge so 
well qualified, both by his knowledge, his industry, and im- 
partiality to make the estimate, as M. Dupin. In the pre- 
sent instance, however, there is little room for this feel ng 
France has no navy properly so called ; and her inferiority 
in that respect has long been so decided, and so acknow- 

ged, as to destroy all interest in any attempt to form a 
comparative review of the degrees of perfection respectively 
atlained by the two countries, in this career of national com- 


petition. 
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The French themselves, appear to have become so per. 
suaded of our ascendancy on the sea, as to regard the con- 
tinuation of the contest with feelings of absolute despair. 
In his introduction to the present volumes, M. Dupin en- 
deavours to resist and refute this tendency on the part of his 
countrymen. 


“On voit dans tous les rangs de la société, certains hommes quise 
croient excellens Francais, parce qu’ils combattent bien Pétran. 
ger, avec des paroles. lls attribuent au governement britannique, 
un instinct de haine, infaillible 3 notre égard. Ils le gratifient 
d'une prévoyance prodigieuse, sur tout ce qui peut nous nuire, 
Partout, ils répétent en confidence, que (par des traités secrets) 
l’Angleterre nous oblige 4 ne pas armer nos vaisseaux, a tenir notre 
marine dans l’abjection et la nullité, pour l’anéantir par nos propres 
mains. Voila, nous disentils 4 l’oreille, tout l’intérét de 1’Angle- 
terre—Et, l’instant d’aprés je les entends nous dire 4 haute voix; 
Il n’est pas dans Vintérét de la France, d’avoir une force navale.” 
Tom. I. p. xi. 

*‘ Qu’il est douloureux pour les amis de la patrie, de voir, sous 
toutes les banniéres, les hommes les plus éminens, au lieu de con. 
sacrer leur savoir et leur génie 4 rechercher, a proclamer, a dé- 
fendre la vérité, s’en servir a la facon du vulgaire, pour prononcer 
toujours du cété des événemens ; sans daigner faire la juste part des 
causes et des hasards, ' 

“ Parce que, trop souvent, dans le cours de la derniére guerre, 
nos marins (mal exercés) se sont montrés mal habiles on s’est hate 
d’cn conclure qu’ils étaient incapables de devenir jamais habiles. 
On a prononcé gravement cette sentence. Les Francaise ne sont 

s nés pour la marine. Comme si des guerriers forts, actifs, intel. 
a et courageux, pouvaient ne pas étre nés pour tous les arts 
militaires. i 

“ De prétendus divinateurs de la fortune des peuples, voyant depuis 
long temps nos flottes malheureuses, annoncent que jamais la victoire 
ne reviendra s’asseoir sur nos vaisseaux. Imbus des préjujees de 
je ne sais quelle astrologie politique, ils croient notre force navale 
entrainée par un astre funeste, qui la conduit de défaite en dé faite 
a sa ruine irrévocable. Un mot leur suffit pour nous prouver que 
le joug de la fatalité pdse 4 jamais sur elle,—elle est francaise. 

** Il serait plus magnanime et plus vrai de se dire, en la jugeant: 
Par cela seul qu'elle est frangaise, elle est faite pour la victoire. 
D’aprés cette juste croyance, si je voulais expliquer ses défaites 
je n’irais pas me perdre dans le dédale des causes occultes et des 
prédestinations. J’irais droit aux fautes des organisateurs et des 
directeurs de cette force, pour y trouver par quel vice ou pa 
quelle erreur, elle n’a pas remporté les triomphes od I'appelait, ef 
tout temps, !I’héroisme du peuple francaise. C'est dans cet es} 
que j’ai consid¢ré l’histoire de nos malheurs: histoire qu, peut- 
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étre, trouvera plus d’un utile commentaire, dans la partie de mes 
voyages que je publie maintenant.” Tom. I. p. xiii. 


The allusion is here, we believe, to certain expressions 
which were last year made use of, in the debates on the 
navy estimates, in the French chamber of deputies. We 
can understand the loss of heart, which so long and unin- 
terrupted a course of disasters, must have produced among 
our neighbours; and notwithstanding the arguments, and 
the eloguence of M. Dupin, we are, ourselves, not sure that 
the line of policy which he so warmly deprecates, is not in 
reality the best that his countrymen could adopt. We doubt 
mach, whether in truth all nations are equally “ born for the 
sea.” This difference of aptitude may be, and most pro- 
bably is, engendered by circumstances ; but as long as these 
circumstances are, like those of climate and geographical 
position for example, matters of necessary existence, their 
effects will probably be equally uniform and constant. At 
the same time we are aware, that these questions ¢annot 
wholly be argued on the grounds of physical circumstances, 
though their influence in this particular case is likely to be 
more direct than in most others ; and, at any rate, we can 
sympathize with the reluctance which a gallant and enter- 
prizing people, like the French, possessing so fine.a mari- 
time position, and so great an extent of coast, must feel in 
sealing so direct an acknowledgment of her inferiority, and 
abdicating to her rival the undisputed empire of the element, 
which washes so large a portion of her territory. 

The five first books of M. Dapin’s work are composed 
almost wholly of details concerning the manner of our naval ad- 
ministration, and the management of the several departments 
to which it is confided. The mere titles of these books. will 
sufficiently explain the nature of their contents, and at the 
same time, absolve us from the duty of leading the reader 
info a specific examination of them. The first book. treats 
of the authority of the King, and of the Legislature in its: re- 
lation with the Navy. The second, of the command and 
stall of the Navy. The third and fourth, of the central 
ollices and boards of administration. The fifth, of the or- 
fanization of the Ports and Arsenals. In his investigation 
uf the method pursued in these several departments, M. 

upin finds matter for praise almost equally uniform and 
unqualified. ‘There is one exception, indeed, to this strain 
of panegyric, but it refers to a subject not belonging to our 
system of naval administration. In his fourth chapter of the 
fourth book, M. Dupin renews the complaints so often 
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usged by his countrymen against the manner in which pri 
soners of war are treated in this country. This is a subject 
upon which we have always felt some diiliculty in making up 
ourminds. Nothing can possibly be more alien from the general 
spirit which actuates equally the government and the people 
of this country, than that systematic barbarity which has been 
alleged to mark our treatment of the unfortunate men whom 
the chance of war has thrown into our hands. This, indeed, 
is fully admitted by M. Dupin, who dwells much and warml 
upon the inconsistency, as well as the inhumanity of ou 
conduct in this respect. We think it remarkable too, that 
in a country, and at a time, where there is so large a bounty 
upon the detection and exposure of official abuses of an 
kind; where a libeller or a felon cannot find himself un- 
comfortable in his confinement, or quarrel with his gaoler, 
without making his case a subject, night after night, for 
parliamentary debates and committees; it is singular, we 
repeat, that under such circumstances, the French prisoners 
were never able to find the slightest support in their clamour 
even from the most zealous and des @uvrés of that body of 
gratuitous patriots and philanthropists, who so disinterestedly 
devote themselves to be the scavengers of the public adminis- 
tration. We may attribute more weight to the fact than 
it deserves ; but we cannot help thinking, that the silence 
observed by this phalanx, even at the period when the com- 
plaints of the prisoners were loudest, forms a tolerable “ 
sumption that their complaints were not merely unfoand 
but that they did not even present a pretext upon which 
reasonable charge of mal-practice soi be erected. At the 
sametime, it must be admitted, thatif this were the case, itis 
not easy to understand the grounds of that universal expres- 
sion of indignation and discontent which has been heard from 
the persons who fell into our hands, and as it should seem 
by A or alone. Ifthe bardships endured by these individa 
were nothing more than such as are necessarily incident & 
eople in their mischance, why have not the same complaint 
~ heard from the prisoners returned from Germany and 
Russia? It is difficult not to believe that this uniform strai® 
of reproach and invective was occasioned by some p& 
culiar aggravation of the evils to which prisoners of war # 
commonly subjected ; and conceding this, we are at the same 
time perfectly persuaded, that this aggravation in question 
is wholly attributable to the peculiar circumstances in wal 
this country was placed, with respect to its means of securing 
the detention of large bodies of men; and that the rigour # 
which they were subjected, did not in any case exc 
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vhich was exacted by the urgency of the circumstances {0 
which we have alluded. We must give a specimen of M. 
Dapin’s declamation on this subject, and for this purpose we 
select. the passage in which he discusses the motive which 
may be supposed to have dictated proceedings so uniformly 
inhuman. 


“Comment donc un peuple humain, généreux, magnanime a 
tant d’égards, peut-il, envers des ennemis vaincus et sans défense, 
dépouiller, ainsi, tout sentiment de clémence et de commisération ? 
Les apologistes du gouvernement anglais here que la reclu- 
sion des ‘prisonniers de guerre, alors qu’ils s’élevaient au nombre 
de 70,000, était une mesure de prudence, commandée par le be- 
sin de conserver aux trois royaumes la paix intérieure et la sécu- 
rité, ‘ Eat-il bien vrai que 70,000 captifs, dispersés au milieu de 
douze millions d’habitans, y répandraient de justes alarmes, et 
mettraient en danger la sdreté de l'état? Ces captifs répartis par 
ibles détachemens, sur toute la surface de la Grande-Breeayom, 
surveillés par les garnisons réguliéres, les dépdts de l'armée, les 
nilices, les juges-de.paix, les constables (Et surtout par I'habitant, 
si Supgonneux envers le prisonnier !), ces captifs, je le demande 
encore, pourraient-ils inspirer de sérieuses alarmes? Cependant, 
admettons ce motif pour les époques d’assez courte durée, o& 
70,900 guerriers étaient en effet prisonniers de la Grande-Bre- 
tagne. Mais, en 1793 et 1794, mais en 18038 et 1804, lorsque le 

des prisonniers ne s’élevait pas 4 quinze ou vingt mille 
hommes ; n’en étaient-ils pas moins enfermés sur les pontons et 
dans-les chteaux-prisons ? Qu’on cesse donc d’alléguer l’ignoble 
metif de la peur : la haine réclame sa parte. 
_ “ll fallait exciter, dans le coeur du peuple anglais, des sentimens, 
alae les d'aversion, d’horreur méme, contre ses ennemis, et 
surtout contre les Francais. I] fallait donc qu’il ne pit jamais ni 
voir, ni converser, ni séjourner avec eux. Car il eit peutétre 
hu que ce sont aussi des hommes sensibles au bienfait, amis 
de Thumanité, amis de leur patrie, amis de la liberté des autres 
oe ae Des citoyens d’un pays, mis en contact avec les citoyeng 
Cth autre pays, découvriraient souvent que la guerre la plus» 
ée n'est qu'un forfait de leurs gouvernemens respectifs: ils) . 
dépaseraient a Vinstant toutes leurs inimitiés, et reconnaitraient 
leurs vrais intéréts : or, c'est un danger que certains gouverne- 
meng Ont surtout ¢té jaloux d'éviter, pendant le cours des derni¢res. 
uerres,’? Tom. I. p- 174, ig 


With the facts of the case we shall not attempt to meddle. 
It Would not be difficult to point out much inconsistenéy, in 
M., upin’s own statement; but any discussion of this part. 
of the subject is rendered unnecessary, after the able and 
‘pparently almost official a in which M. Dupin’s 
VOL, XVII, APRIL, 1822. 
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charges have been met in a late number of the Quarter) 
Review. ‘The article we allude to, leaves nothing to be de. 
sired on the score of ability and information; though the 
reviewer may, perhaps, be said to have indulged in a tone 
of severity and harshness, which was hardly called for by 
the occasion. M. Dupjn is not a writer calculated to awaken 
such a spirit in the correction of the errors into which lie may 
have fallen: a character of the most unfeigned liberality 
towards this country, pervades his whole work; and if le 
has, upon this point, shown himself to have participated in 
what every one, who has been in France, must know to be 
the universal persuasion of his countrymen, a fault so venial 
might have been pointed out and corrected, without de 
parting from that tone of respect and candour, to which 
the uniform courtesy of his own demeanour so distinctly 
entitles him. 

The sixth book is entitled, ‘‘ Du Pied de Guerre, et da 
Pied de Paix,” and is by much the most interesting of the 
first volame. We shall indulge ourselves with an extract 
or two from that part of the first chapter in which our 
author is considering the progress of oar maritime a- 
cendancy. 


 Depuis trois si¢cles, que ces grands changements ont commeact 
de s‘opcrer, la force navale britannique, sujette 2 mille fluctuations, 
au mileu des guerres extérieures et des guerres civiles, s'est we 
tour Atour abattue et relevée par des alternatives de bonne et de 
mauvaise administration, jusqu'a lheureuse révolution de 168 
Mais, a dater de cette époque, un gouvernement qui sut unirda v- 
guere militaire des institutions monarchiques, a l’énergie politique 
des institutions libérales, s’étant assis sur des bases durables et te 
gulidres, la marine britannique est devenue de plus en plus.fiors- 
sante. En cing quarts de siécle, elle a soutenu six grandees gue 
res maritimes; et dans chacune, elle a déployé des forces plus:i@ 
ntes et mieux organisées que dans toutes les seine y oe 
C’est depuirs lors que l'Angleterre a réalisé ses prétentions a er 
pire des mers, en occupant tous les points importans qui en so 
comme les clefs. Gibraltar, Malta et les isles Ioniennes, lui 0¥ 
assuré la domination de la Méditerranée. .Avec Héligoland, elle 
domine vers les parages de la Baltique. Avec Sainte-Hélén, 
Bonne-Espérance et | Ile-de-France, elle domine sur la routed 
Vinde. Lknfin l'Inde elle-méme, les plus belles des Antilles, ¢€ Is 
Canada, et Terre-Neuve, et la Nouvelle-Hollande, ont acert 8 
utiles domains. Voila les conquétes que l’Angleterre a faites d 
puis sa révolation, et qu'elle doit aux progrés de sa force 
‘Rome seule aux temps de ses plus éclatans.succés, peutio™ 
ofirir exemple d'un tel systéme d'agrandissement, qui nesalt-p* 
l'effet unique des talens d’un grand homme, ou de |’efferv 
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d'une génération, élevée par les circonstances au-dessus d’elle- 
meme. : 

“Voyens donc de plus prés quels ont été les progrés de cette 
force britannique, qui dans le cours de cing générations a produit 
de si grands resultats. Voici quel était le nombre des batimens de 
guerri qui la composaient, aux époques les plus remarkables des 
temps dont nous parlons. , 























| 
BATIMENS. a POSTE.| PETITS. | TOTAL. 
Eu 1688, (A la chute des Stuarts.)......+++: 108 65 178 
Fa 1701. (A la mort de Guillaume III.) .... 169 87 256 
' Ba 1760. (A Pavénement de George LIL.) -... | 268 100 368 
En 1784. (Fin dela guerre d’Amérique.) .... 338 131 469 
Fa 1801, (Epoque des préliminaires de paig).. 47 458 945 
En 181%. (Décembre.) ....cccocccccsesers 547 474 1,021 





“Ce tableau nous montre qu’en 1688, il y avait, proportion gardée 
beaucoup de grands navires et peu de petits. ‘Tandis qu’en 1812, 
ily avait presque autant de petits que de grands batimens, appelés 
navires de poste (vaisseaux et fregates). 

“Mais il faut observer qu’en 1688, beaucoup de biatimens compt 
taient dans la marine comme navires de poste, qui ne compten- 
plus aujourd’hui que comme petits batimens. Dvailleurs, les vais- 
seaux ainsi que les frégates de chaque rang, sont plus grands 
qu’ils ne |’étaient a la fin du dix-septiéme siécle.”’ 

“Vers la fin du dix-septiéme siécle, les guerres maritimes se bor 
naient de la part de l'Angleterre, a livrer quelques combats avec 
une ou deux flottes, A faire quelques croisiéres, quelques blocus iso- 
lés, quelque entreprise spéciale et qui suffisait aux travaux d'une 
campagne. Mais dans le guerre navale qu’a vu commencer et 
finir te dix-neuvieme siécle, 1’ Angleterre a concu la pensée d’ata- 
quer presqu’en' méme: temps, les marines de la France, de 1’Es- 
pagne, de la Hollande, du Danemarck, de I'Italie etméme de ’Amé- 
tique: elle a fait face A toutes les puissances maritimes, Non. 
sculement elle a bloqué tous les ports militaires qui pouvaient recé- 
ler quelque escadre ou quelque fiotille, elle a bloque tous les ports 
de commerce ; et Yon a vu ce spectacle dont, jusqu’allors, aucune 
puissance: maritime n’avait offert Fexemple: les habitans d'une fle 
dont etendue est assez médioere, sont parvenus a former, avec 

sculs vasseaux, une ligne continue d'observation, le long de 
toutes les céte de |’ Europe, de l'Asie, de l'Afrique et del’ Amérique. 
Tous és continens des deux mondes ont ¢té simultanémentassi¢gés,les 
es prises de vive force, le commerce de l'univers en vahi. Enfin, apres 
vingt ans de combats, cette puissance navale qui avait commence la 
lutte avec 30 millions de sujets, l’a terminée en consolidant son 
empire sur 80 millions de conquis et de conquérans. Et pourtant, 
F{2 
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rappelons-nous que la Grande-Bretagne n‘a jamais compté, pendant 
cette époque, plus de 145,000 marins ou soldats de marine, em. 
ployés pour opérer ces prodiges. 

“« Graces aux progrés de l'architecture navale, on a construit des 
vaisseaux capables de résister plus long-temps aux secousses journa. 
liéres d'une onde agitée, et méme 4 }a violence des tempétes. Par. 
la, dans toutes les saisons, ces vaisseaux ont pu tenir une croisitre 
constante, sur les mers les plus dures, aux abords des cétes les plus 
dangereuses. Une caréne a formes plus parfaites, doublée en cuivre 
pour diminuer encore la résistance a la marche; une mature, une 
voilure, un gréement mieux combinés, plus légers et plus maniables; 
tout s'est réuni pour rendre les batimens de guerre plus rapides dans 
leur sillage, plus agiles dans leurs évolutions, et plus aises 4 mane- 
uvrer avec un moindre équipage. Diailleurs, des constructiony 
des radoubs, des armemens d'une étendue et d'une activité qui sur- 
passaient les efforts des époques antérieures, ont is de ne ja- 
mais laisser un équipage inactif: revenue des plus longues com- 
pagnes il changeait de bord, ou réparait le sien au peu de jours 
Aussitét aprés, il reprenait la mer, comme un équipage nouvelle- 
ment embarqu¢ ; parce qu’a son retour, il était aussi frais qu’d son 

emier départ. Des soins ingénieux, aportés par la prudence et 

philanthropie, au: bien-étre des équipages, ont fait disparaitre des 
vaisseaux ces épidémies qui, tant de fois, avaient suffi pour mettre 
hors d'état d'agir des escadres entiéres. En méme temps, le nom- 
bre des maladies accidentelles, généralement diminué, rendait plus 
grand le service effectif d'un méme nombre d’hommes Jevés et sol- 
dés par 1’état Enfin, la santé de ces hommes, conservée par un ré- 
gime éloigné de toute parcimonie, fortifiée par les travaux com 
stans de la mer, affermissait les constitutions les plus débiles, et 
domnait une vigueur nouvelle aux tempéramens les plus robustes: 
doubler ainsi la force des bras, ¢’était doubler leur nombre c’était 
plus encore. 16) 

‘¢ Les 145,000 marins employés dans Ja plus grande activité de 
la guerre contre |’émpire francaise, valient donc bien plus que la 
quadruple des 42,000 qui servaient sur la flotte britannique, & 
1688; et nous devons deja concevoir la possibilité des immense 
résultats obtenus par une telle marine, durant la guerre dont nous 
venons d’étre témoins."— Tom. I. P. 236, 237, 238, 239, 240. 


M. Dupin remarks the operation of the same prudence 
in our naval system, which, in his former volumes, he 


pointed out in.the disposition of our military force. At the 


commencement of 1813, at a time when the French armies 


had been just destroyed in Russia, and of course all fear of 


invasion was out of the question, a ferce of net less than 74 
ships of the line, 80 frigates, and 220 smaller vessels, ¥# 


kept in commission, in the British ports and seas, and might 
in eight days have been got ready to act for the defence 


our coasts. 
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In the third chapter of this book, M. Dupin comes to the 
consideration of the average loss of life sustained by our 
feets in the course of their campaigns; and on this subject 
he brings forward some curious facts. From accounts laid 
before the House of Commons in the year 1762, it appears, 
that out of 184,899 seamen and marines, who had been lost in 
the course of the seven years’ war, 1,512 had been killed in 
battle, and 133,708 lost not in battle, making the total loss 
135,220. These last, however, are not presumed to have 
died of disease or wounds, inasmuch as the number com- 
prehended all who had been sent to the hospitals, and from 
whatever cause, whether death, dismission, or desertion, had 
not returned to the service; it seems singular, that in a war 
so long and so extensive as that of 1756, we should not have 
lost more than 1512 seamen killed in battle. M. Dupin justly 
remarks upon this comparison of the extent of our losses in 
engagements with the enemy, with that of those sustained 
from other causes; that all the military means resorted to, 
loaugment our superiority in fighting, would not have pre- 
served from death more than 1512 men, whereas the cases 
counected with the preservation of the health and good 
treatment of the crews, applied in the reduction of a loss 
of 133,708 men, would necessarily have effected an infinitely 
greater economy of human life. This truth has not escaped 
the attention of our government, which accordingly has made 
every exertion for the promotion of a work, in which, as usual, 
humanity is not less interested than good policy; and the 
good effects of these endeavours have been progressively in- 
creasing up to the present day. The following extract will 
demonstratively shew the fact. 


“ En nous bornant aux années les plus remarquables des trois 
dernigres guerres, comparons le nombre des marins envoyés aux 
hdpitaux de Pintérieur et des colonies, avec le nombre des morts 
et des désertés. (Nous supposons toujours un effectif de 100,000 
marins, afin d’obtenir des résultats comparables. ) 











Years, Diseases. Cured. Died. Deserted, 
1779. 40,815 $7,271 2,654 1,424 
1782. $1,617 26,290 2,22 993 
1794. 25,027 23,438 1,164 662 
1804. 11,978 9,448 1,606 214 
1813, 9,336 7,79+% 698 10 
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** A la seule vue de cette table, on est frappé de Ja diminution 
graduelle, non-seulement du nombre des malades, mais du nom. 
bre des morts. Cette diminution est a peu prés dans Ja ra 
de 441, depuis 1779 jusqu’en 1813. On pourrait, il est vrai, 
dire que 1779 était une année de trés-grande mortalité. Mais 
1782 etait, au contraire (proportion gardee), une epoque de tris. 
faible mortalité, Néanmoins, en 1782, le nombre des malades et 
des morts est encore trois fois et demi plus grand qu’en 1813. Voila 
ce que les soins et les décuuvertes de l'art ont gagné pour la marine 
anglaise, depuis la fin de la guerre d’? Amérique jusqu’a la fin de la 
guerre de l’empire francais. 

* Remarquons avec soin la diminution prodigieuse des marins 
anglais, échappés des hépitaux, pour déserter le service. 


Anneés. 779; 1794; 1804 ; 1813. 
Déserteurs. 1,424; 662 ; 214; 10. 


* Rien ne dé montre mieux |’amélioration progressive du sort 
de ces marins. L'homme emploie tous les moyens pour fuir un 
genre de vie qui n’offre que l’image hideuse des privations, d bord; 
ou des maladies, des souffrances et de la mort, dans un hdpital. 
Mais, lorsqu’on diminue, lorsqu’on fait presque disparaitre toutes 
ces causes de mécontentement, de dégoit et d’effroi, le marin cal 
cule pour peu les fatigues et les dangers de la mer et des combats: 
il ne deserte plus, 

«* Le gouvernement est obligé de payer des sommes considéra- 
bles, pour recruter ses marins, par l'enrdlement volontaire, et 
méme par la presse. Sous ce point de vue, il doit trouver we 
grande Gconomie a les soigner assez bien pour qu'il ne soient 
eels tentés de déserter, D ailleurs, les marins qui passent aux 

\dpitaux, étant jusqu’ad leur retour, perdus pour la force navale, il 
faut en lever un plus grand nombre, pour tenir a la mer un 
nombre donné de vaisseaux. On voit donc que c’était, de la 
part de }’Angleterre, un calcul parfaitement entendu, que de 
n’épargner rien, pour maintenir ses matelots dans l'état de sante 
le plus florissant.’—Tom., I. p. 257. 


These calculations regard the number of seamen sent to 
the hospitals only. With respect to the mortality which 
takes place on board of ship, we have not the same means 
of judging, as it is only since the year 1810 that the captains 
of all ships of war have been ordered to transmit to 
Admiralty, on the first of January in every year, an account 
of all the deaths which had taken place in the preceding 
year. ‘The following are the results for the three first years 


Seamen on board. Died or killed on board. 
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Of those who die on board, it is estimated, that one half 
perish of disease ; the other comprehends those lost in battle, 
or by accidents in working the ship. The following remarks 
by our author deserve notive. ! 


“ Dans Jes trois années qu’on vient.de citer, la perte moyenne 
annuelle & bord, pour cent mille hommes, est de 3,302, Le nom. 
bre des marins morts a l’hépital (en 1813) est de 698: en tout 
4,000, Ainsi dans les derniéres années de la guerre contre 
Tempire frangais, la marine anglaise ne perdait guean vingt-cints 
guiceme de sa force totale. D’apres les calculs que j’ai rapportés, 
dans le tableau de la Force militaire de la Grande-Bretagne, au 
voit que, vers les mémes époques, la perte de six années ¢tait, 
année moyenne, de 12,356, sur cent mille soldats, d’est-a-dire, 
presque un huitiéme. Il y avait donc, alors, au moins trois fois 
plus de danger a servir dans l’armée de terre, que dans l’armée 
navale britannique. 

** Puisque des 3,302 marins qui meurent 4 bord, dans le cours 
d'une année, la moitié périt par suite de blessures ou d’accidens 
violéns, éprouvés dans les manceuvres; il en reste 1,651 qui meu- 
reat de maladies inhérentes 4 leur constitution, ou gagnés a bord, 
Si l’on y joint les 698 morts dans les hépitaux, on a 2,349 hom- 
mes, c’est-A-dire, un quarante.deuxieme de la force totale. Il y @ 
quarante ans, la mortalité annuelle des marins s’¢levait au guator- 
xitme de l’effectif. 

 Ainsi donc, sur la flotte britannique, on a diminué, dans Ie 
rapport de $41, le nombre des morts naturelles, Cependant, 
malgré cet immense progrés, il reste encore un vaste champ a par- 
courir, pour atteindre un meilleur ordre de choses. La grande 
majorite des marins employés a bord des vaisseaux, est comprise 
dans les limites de vingt 4 trente ans. Or, on voit qu’a Londres, 
il he meurt annuellement qu'un soixante-onziéme de la population 
comprise entre vingt et trente ans, C’est donc prés d’un tiers 
moins qua bord. : 

“ £n 1819, sur un effectif de $2,000 individus appartenant 4 la 
marine frangaise, 24,000 sont entrés a l’hdpital. Ils y sont restes 
Vingt-cing jours, valeur moyenne; ce qui a produit 60,000 journees 
hopital, En suivant cette proportion, sur cent mille. individus, 
employes (en temps de paix) dans Ia marine francaise, 75,000 
entreraient annuellement a l'hépital, Or, de 1811 4 1813 (temps 
de guerre), sur cent mille marins anglais, 6,923 seulement, eatrai- 
ent annuellement a I’hdpital.”—Tom. I. p. 259. 


_ M. Dupin’s second volume, entitled, ‘‘ Etudes et Travaux,” 
is, upon the whole, more interesting than the first. In the 
opening chapter, he examines the moral causes which have 
concurred with those of physical circumstance, to procure 
lor us that naval ascendancy which we have so long exercised 
ver our neighbours. 
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But the second and fourth books of the second volume are 
much the most interesting of the whole. The first of these 
refers to the ‘ Exercises, tactique et combats,” of our navy. 
Upon the subject of naval tactics, M. Dupin discusses the 
nature of the improvements suggested by the celebrated 


Clark of Eldin. ‘The object of that writer was to discredit 
the false system of attack which had prevailed in the En- 
glish fleet, from the time nearly of the Revolution; and to 
bring the navy back to those principles which had been for 
the most part acted upon in the maritime wars of the seven. 
teenth century, though it is only within these last thirty 
years that they have been reduced to any thing like system. 
The merit of effecting this belongs clearly to Clark, and we 
cannot better or more shortly describe the nature and the 
extent of the change of tactics suggested by his work, than 
in the words of M. Dupin himself. 


“* Selon Clerk, depuis cette époque jusqu’d la fin de la guerre 
d’ Amérique, on voit ordinairement les amiraux anglais prendre 
Vavantage du vent, courir sur les escadres francaises, en attaquant 
la téte par la téte, puis le centre par le centre, et (quand ils |’ont 
pu) la queue par la queue. ans ces actions diverses, les 

‘rangais poursuivant leur route sur la ligne du plus prés, en de- 
passant de plus en plus la téte de l’armée ennemie, Pont accablée 
du feu des batteries de leur avant-garde et de leur centre ; ensuite, 
Varridre-garde et quelques vaisseaux plus avancés battant en 
retraite, sont allés former sous le vent une ligne paralléle a ’ordre 
primitif; aprés quoi, le reste de l’armée, battant de méme en re- 
traite, et venant se former sous la protection de la deuxiéme ligne, 
l’armé entiére s’est de nouveau présentée au combat dans le m 
ordre qu’avant la bataille. Les Anglais se regardant comme 
vainqueurs, parce qu’ils restaient maitres du lieu de l’engagement, 
voulaient de nouveau poursuivre notre flotte et recommencer la 
bataille. Mais leur avant-garde, en grande partie dégr8@@ par le 
premier combat, se trouvait hors d’état de forser de voiles. Au 
contraire, l’armée frangaise semblait étre encore intacte, et restait 
maitresse de ralentir ou de forcer sa marche.” P. 59. o 

‘* En développant avec un vrai patriotisme et une rare sagacite, 
V'insuec2s réel des apparentes victoires de ses compatriotes, Clerk 
a cherché quels devaient étre les ordres de bataille les plus pro- 
pres A produire des résultats décisifs. Ces ordres sont ici, comme 
dans l'armée de terre, ceux o0 les plus grandes masses sont opp 
sées aux moindres masses de |’ennemi. 

«¢ Ainsi, tandis que les ordres de bataille, od l'engagement de- 
venait général de taisseau A vaisseau, ne produisaient guére de 
suceés qui ne fit acheté par des pertes & peu prés égales de part 
et d’autre, Clerk a fait voir que toutes Jes fois qu’on pourra com 
battre une partie de l’armée ennemie, en mettant l'autre partie 
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dans l'impossibilité de a part 4 l’action, les chances de yic- 
toire seront d’autant plus certaines, que la see mise ainsi dans 
Vimpossibilité d'agir sera plus considérable. En coupant seulement 
yne des ailes de l’ennemi pour l’accabler, sans que le reste puisse 
lui porter secoyrs, on a donc la plus grande ce de succés. 
Mais en coupant Je centre de ]’ennemi, quoique la victoire doive 
{tre plus chérement achetée, elle sera plus décisive et fera tomber 

lus de vaisseaux en notre pouvoir. Ces principes sont devenus 
fe guide des amiraux anglais, et leur ont procuré ces éclatans suc- 
cés qui ont si fort discrédité la marine frangaise. 

“ En 1782, dans la bataille livreée par Rodney, contre de Grasse, 
le premiers ayant coupé par le centre la ligne du second, et notre 
arriére-garde ayant cédé contre I’effort de toute l’armée ennemie, 
les Anglais se replient sur la partie du centre qu’abandonne notre 
arriére-garde. Alors l’amiral francais et ceux des siens qui restent 
autour de lui, poussés par des forces supérieures, et pris entre 
deux feux, sont contraints de se rendre: ce fut la bataille la plus 
décisive depuis celle de la Hougue. 

“Le combat de Trafalgar offre la plus belle application des 
vrais principes de l'art: application telle qu'on devait |’attendre 
de l'amiral que la nature avait doué du coup d’ceil militaire et de 
instinct stratégique, les plus vastes et les plus rapides. L’armée 
francaise se presente en ligne, sous le vent, au plus-prés, et n’ayant 
pas assez d’air, pour pouvoir prendre un ordre parfait, avant d étre 
atteinte par I'ennemi. Nelson se hate de former deux colonnes 
d'attaque qu'il dirige sur deux points du centre de notre flotte. 
Dans cette marche, 4 mesure que les deux colonnes approchent 
de notre ligne, les vaisseaux assaillans forcent de voile, se déploient 
pe ordre de vitesse, et couvrent tout notre centre pour l'accabler. 

endant cette manceuvre rapide, les deux frangaises restent dans 
Pinaction, l’avant garde, au lieu de virer vent devant prendre 
en flanc et de revers les colonnes assailantes, l’arri¢re-garde au 
lieu de forcer de voiles pour s’élever jusqu'au lieu du combat. 
Ces ailes sont en ligne, et cela leur suffit: elles attendent donc 
avec une effrayante impassibilité que le centre soit détruit ; il l’est 
enfin, Alors oubliant leur pieux respect pour l’ordre sacré de la 
ligne, elles ne songent plus qu’a la retraite. 

Ne dojt-on pas étre frappé de voir l'amiral qui commandait 
Varritre.garde d’Aboukir, causer par son immobilité la perte de 
cette armée navale; et commandant une flotte entitre au Trafal- 
os étre écrasé lui-méme, parce que ses deux ailes imitent l'immo- 

ite dont jadis il avait donné l'exemple ? 

“ Jusquiici nos arméeg navales ont formé sur yne seule ligne 
leur ordre de bataille, soit pour l’attaque, soit pour la, défense. 
ll est surprenant que l’exemple des armées de terre qui, pour 

orcer un centre ou une aile, forment d’épaisses colonnes, au lieu 
de faire avancer dans un ordre paralléle des lignes d'une immense 
ttendue, ne nous ait pas appris & former de méme des massey 
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épaisses pour accabler le point faible de VarmGe ennemie. Une 
ligne de trente vaisseaux monceuvrant seulement a deux tiers 
d'encablure d'intervalle, occupe un espace de cing kilométres ($ de 
lieue.) Comment veut-on que cet immense cordon recoive des 
impulsions rapides d'un point unique occupe par l’amiral, et trop 
souvent invisible ?--Comment une aile, dans un_ péril pressant, 
pourrait-elle accourir 4 temps au secours de l'autre aile, surtout 
s’il fallait aller contre le vent?” P. 62. 


The fourth book is devoted to the examination of the 
means employed in our dock-yards for increasing the stren¢th 
and durability of our ships of war; and contains, we think, 
more new and more valuable information than any other of 
the whole work. We regret, that from the nature of the 
subject, we cannot give our readers any abstract. of its con- 
tents, without entering upon details altogether inconsistent 
with the space we have left for ourselves in the present 
article. Of late years, every attention has been paid to these 
points in the construction of our vessels, and we are happy 
to have Mr. Dupin’s unqualified testimony to the happy 
effects which have resulted from them. He strongly. recom 
mends to the French Government the adoption of the se 
veral improvements which have thus been introduced into 
the operations of this important portion of our public works. 
for an account of what they consist in, we must refer the reader 
to the work itself, where they will be found enumerated and 
described with all possible precision, and with greater clear- 
ness than might have been expected in a matter so much in- 
volved in technical and scientific detail. The fifth and sixth 
hooks contain a complete and minute description of our several 
arsenals and dock-yards, with an analysis of the system upon 
which they are administered. 

We must now for the present take leave of M. Dupin; 
and the abruptness with which we do so perhaps requires the 
less apology as we have reason to expect so shortly to meet 
him again in the progress of his very useful and honourable 
exertions, 
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T. Reanell’s Remarks on Scepticism,” and including a Brief Defence of Mr. 
Lawrence, against the Imputations thrown out upon him in that Work, By a 
Clergyman of the Established Church. 3s. 

Considerations on the Subject of Calvinism ; and a Short Treatise on Regene- 
ration, Designed for the Use of such as feel mterested in the Jnquiry whether 
Calvinism be or be not the Doctrine of the Bible and of the Church of England. 
by William Bruce Knight, A.M. Chancellor of Liandaff Cathedral, and Exa- 
mining Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of Llandaff,. 8vo. 6s. 

The Protestant Church alone Faithful in reading the Word of God: proved in 
Contrast with that of Rome. By the Hon. and Rev. E. J. Turnour, A.M. 
Member of St. Mary Hall, Oxford, and Chaplain to the Dowager Countess of 

Mterton, 2s, 

Two Sermons on Ezekiel, Chap. iii. Ver. 17—19, and Deut, Chap. xxx. Ver. 
1°, 20. preached in the Church of St, Helen’s, Abingdon, on September 30, 1821, 
‘od March 17, 1822. By the Rev. Charles Sumner, M.A, one of His Majesty’s 
Domestic Chaplains, and late Vicar of St. Helen’s, Abingdon. 1s. 6d. 

_ The Letters of Amicus Protestans to William Wilberforce, Esq. M.P. to. which 
'sadded and Answer to Melancthon, his Vindicator; demonstrating the Incon- 

sistency of a Protestant,Christian, and the Impolicy of a British Legislator, in 

advocating the Roman Catholic Claims. 5s. 6d. 

A Treatise on the Sabbath ; or Illustrations of the Nature, Obligations, Change, 
Proper Observance, and Spiritual Advantages of that Holy Day, By the Rev. 
Johu Glen, Minister of the Chapel in Portobello, U2imo, 5s. 
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The Episcopal Oath of Allegiance to the Pope, in the Church of Rome: cop. 
taining the Oath both in its original and its latest Form; the latter translated 
into English, with some Remarks io Particular upon what is called the Persecu. 
ting Clause. By Catkolicus, 2s. 

An Inquiry me ra the Disturbances in Ireland have anes in Tithes, or 
can be suppressed by a Commutation of them. By S.N. 28, 6d, 

A Letter from an Irish Dignitary to an English Clergyman, on the Subject of 
Tithes in Ireland, written during the Administranion of the Duke of Bedford, 
with the Addition of some Observations and Nutes, suggested by the present 
State of this momentous Question, @s. 6d. 

A Comparative Estimate of the Mineral and Mosaical Geologies, By Granville 
Penn, Esq. B8vo. 12s. 

Lectures on the Reciprocal Obligations of Life; or a Practical Exposition of 
Domestic, Ecclesiastical, Patriotic, and Mercantile Duties. By John Morrison, 
Minister of Trevor Chapel, Brompton. 12mo. 7s. 

Prayers, jnutended as a Supplement to the Collects of the Established Chureh, 
By the Rev. J. C. Nicolson, M.A. late of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
12m. 3s, 

Oriental Literature, applied to the Illustration of the Sacred Scriptures; 
especially with Reference to Antiquities, Traditions and Mauners; collected 
from the most celebrated Writers and Travellers, Ancient and Modern, Designed 
as a Sequel to Oriental Customs, By the Rev. Samuel Burder, A.M. 2 vols, 
8vo. 

Christian Researches in the Mediterranean, from 1815 to 1820, in furtherance 
of the Objects of the Church Missionary Society. By the Rev, W. Jowett, M.A. 
one of the Society’s Representatives, and late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cam 
a a 8vo. With Maps. 10s. 

ght Lectures on the Offices of the Church of England, By the Rev. Edward 
Bereus, M.A. late Fellow of Oriel College, 12mo. 2s. 

A Sermon, preached at the Spital, on Easter Tuesday, 1822, before the Right 
Hon. the Lord Mayor, the Sheriffs, &c. &c. &c. By Charles Goddard, D.D. 
Rector of St. James, Garlick Hythe, in the Vintry Ward, London; Archdeacos 
and rw of Lincoln, and Chaplain in Ordinary to His Majesty. 8r, 
As, 6d. — 

Practical and Familiar Sermons, designed for Parochial and Domestic Instruc- 
tion. By the Rev. Edward Cooper, Rector of Hamstall-Bidware, and of Yorall 
in the County of Stafford, and late Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford, Volume 
6 12mo. 6s. 

Essay on Influence of a Moral Life on our Judgment of Matters of Faith, to 
which the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge and Church Union in the 
Diocese of St. David’s, adjudged its Premium for 1821. By the Rev, Samuel 
Charles Wilks, A.M. Author of Christian Essays, &c. 2s. 6d. 

Easter ; or a Manual explanatory of the Latin Words and Phrases, and.othet 
appropriate Terms of the Church Service in the Book of Common Prayer, with 
some Account of the Days and Seasons therein appointed to be observed. By 4 
Layman. foolscap 8vo. 23.6d. 18m, 9d. © 


MEDICAL, 


A Practical Treatise on the Diseases of the Bye. By John Vetch, M.D. 
F.R.S.E. Member of the Royal Soclety of Edinburgh, and the Medico Chirurgi- 
cal Society of London. 8vo. 10s. 6d. : 

The Way to preserve Health, invigorate a delicate Constitation, and attain ® 
advanced Age ; together with a Treatise on domestic Medicine, divested of pr 
fessional Terms, &c. &c. By Robert Thomas, M.D. 8vo. 145s. oa 

The Use of the Blowpipe, in Chemical Analyses, and in the Examination of 
Minerals. By J.J, Berzelius, Member of the Academy of Stockholm, Sc. & 
and translated from the Freach of M. Fresnel. By J. G. Children, F.B.S, Low 
don and Edinburgh, F.L.S, &c. With a Sketch of Berzelius’ System of Miner 
logy, a Synoptic Table of the principal Characters of the pure Earths and metallic 
Oxides, before the Blowpipe ; and numerous Notes and Additions, by the Trane 
lator. Svo. ila 
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HISTORY. 


Statistical Account of Upper Canada, compiled with a View to a grand System 
of Emigration, in Connexion with a Reform of the Poor Laws. By Robert 
Gourlay. 3 vols. Svo. With Maps. 2. 2s. 

Two Years’ Residence in the Settlement of the English Prairie, in the [llinois 
Country, United States; with an Account of its Animal and Vegetable Produc. 
tions, Agriculture, &c. A Description of the principal Towns, Villages, &c, 
with the Habits and Customs of the Back-Woodsmen. By John Woods, 8vo, 
10s. 6d. 

A few Days in Athens, being the Translation of a Greek Manuscript, discovered 
in Herculaneum, By Frances Wright. S8vo. 6s, “ 

A Dissertation on the Topography of the Plain of Troy, including an Exami- 
nation of the Opinions of Demetrius, Chevalier, Dr. Clarke, and Major Rennell. 
By Charles Maclaren. 8vo. 9s. 

An Account of the Fishes found in the River Ganges and its Branches, 
Francis Hamilton, (formerly Buchanan) M.D. F.R.S.L, and E. &c. Royal to, 
with Engravings, Sl. 5s. ' 

Journal of a Visit to some Parts of Ethiopia, By George Waddington, Esq. 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and the Rev. Barnard Hanbury, of Jesus 
College, A.M. F.P.S. 4to. With Engravings. @l. 

Travels in Georgia, Persia, Armenia, Ancient Babylonia, &c. &c. during the 
Years 1817, 1818, 1819, 1820. By Sir Robert Ker Porter, Vol, 2. with En- 
gravings of Portraits, Costumes, &c. 4to. 

Travels along the Mediterranean and Parts adjacent; in Company with the 
Earl of Belmore, during the Years 1816-17-18: extending as far as the second 
Cataract of the Nile, Jerusalem, Damascus, Balbec, &c. illustrated by Plans and 
other Enugravings. By Robert Richardson, M.D. Licentiate of the Royal College 
of Physicians in London, @ vols. 8vo. 11. 4s. 

Illustrations, historical and critical, of the Life of Lorenzo de Medici, called 


the Magnilicent; with an Appendix of original and other Documents. By Wil- 
liam Roscoe, 8vo, in . / 


» 
BIOGRAPHY. 


Reminiscences of Charles Butler, Esq. of Lincoln’s-lun, 6vo. 6s. 6d. 


POLITICS. 


A Letter to the Earl of Liverpool, on Agricultural Distress; its Extent, Cause, 
and Remedy. By an Old Tory. 1s. 

Revolutionary Causes ; with a brief Notice of some late Publications; and a 
Postscript, containing Strictures on Cain, &c. 8vo. 

Substanee of the Speech of the Right Hon. Frederick Robiason, on moving the 
Resolution to bring in Two Bills, for regulating the Intercourse between the West 
Indies and other Parts of the World. 1s. 

On Protection to Agriculture. By David Ricardo, Esq. M.P. 8vo. 3s, 

Recollectiuns and Reflections, personal and political, as connected with poplic 
Affairs during the Reign of George the Third. By John Nicholls, Esq. M 
of the House of Commons in the 15th, 16th, and 18th Parliaments of Great 

in, vol. %, Bv0, 7s. 


POETRY. 


The Guahiba, a Tale. By thé Hon. and Rev. Wm, Herbert. 80. « 3s)" _ 
_ Bridal of Coalchairn, and other Poems. By John Hay Allan, Esq.’ '6v6. 
$. 


Brighton Profiles ; or Likenesses drawn in Rhymes. To his Brother Charles, 
By T. Traverse, Esq. from his Observatory on the Steyne. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

May Day of the Muses. By Robert eld. 4s. ~ 
onal of a Tour on the Gontinent, 1820, By W. Wordsworth, Esq. 8vo. 
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Ecclesiastical Sketches, in 3 Parts. By W. Wordsworth, Esq. 8vo. 6s. 64, 
Poctical Essuys. By A. J. Mason. 8vo. Bs. 


DRAMA. 


The Court of Tuscany, a Tragedy. The Heir of Innes, a Tragedy. 8vo, 75, 

Catiline, a Tragedy, in Five Acts, with other Poems, By the Rev, Geo, 
Croly, A.-M. Svo. 8s. 6d, 

An Apology for the Lite of Colley Cibber, Comedian, containing an historical 
View of the Stage in his own Time, with copious Accounts of the Actors apd 
theatrical Events with which he was connected, at its most interesting Bra 
Enlarged by about two hundred Notes upon the Biography, Criticism, Nacrauve, 
and Anecdote of the Author, and furnished exclusively with a Preface and lades, 
By Edmund Bellchambers, 8vu. With a Portrait, 12s, 


NOVELS. 


The Lollards, a Tale. By the Author of “ The Mystery,” &c. 3 vols. 41, 1s. 

Conduct is Fate. 3S vols. 11. 1s. 

Carwin, the Biloquist. By C. B. Brown, 3 vols. 18s, 

Graham Hamilton. @ vols. small 8vo. 16s, 

The Renegade; from the French of M, le Vicomte d’ Arlincourt. 2 vols. 198 

Legends of Scotland. First Series. Containing Fait Helen of Kirkonnel aud 
Roslin Castle. By Ronald M'Chronicle, Esq. 3 vols. 12mo0. 16s. 6d. 

Clavering Tower, By Rosalia St. Clair, Author of “ The Blind Beggar,” Xe, 
4 vols, il. 2s. 

Chinese Novels, translated from the Original, To which are added, Proverbs, 
and moral Maxims, collected froin their classical Books and other Sources; the 
whole prefaced by Observations ou the Language and Literature of Chine, , by 
Juhu F. Davis, F.RS. 8vo. 8s, 6d. 


MISCELLANIES, 


The Unitarian Christian’s Apology for seceding from the Communion and Wor 
ship of Trimtarian Caurehes; a Discourse, of which the Substance was delivered 
in Lewin's Mead Choepel, Bristol, on the 6th of January, 1822, With Neies, 
and an Appendix. By S.C. Fripp, B.A. late of Queen’s College, Cambuidge. 
is. 6d. 

Reports of Cases in the High Court ef Chancery, during the Time of Lon 
Fhion. Vol. xix. Part LV. with Indexes and Nanes of Cases, concluding the 
Work. By Francis Vesey, Esq. Barrister at Law. 12s, 

Substance of the Speech delivered ‘a the House of Commons, on the 20th of 
February, 1822, by Lord Archibald Hamilton, on a Motion for going into a Com- 
mittee ot the whole House, on the Subject of the Royal Burghs of Scotland. 
With a Dedication to the Burgesses of the said Burghs. 2s, 

Practical Observations on Mr, Ricardo’s Principles of Political Economy avd 
Taxation. Bp John Stuckley Reynolds, Esq. 8vo, . 

Letter of Sir Robert Wilson to the Efecturs of Southwark, containing his Siate- 
ment im the House of Commons; with a Letter of Lord Erskine to J. G. Lamb- 
ton, Esq. MP. . 

Seme Passages in the Life of Mr. Adam Blair, Minister of the Gospel at Cros 
Mickle. 8yvo, 10s. 6d. : 

The Conversational Preceptor, in French and English, consisting of tsetul 
Phrases, arranged under distinct Heads, on a new and more simple Piaa thin 
any hitherto attempted. By J L. Mabire, of Paris, Professor of Languages lo 
which are added, Amusing Dialogues on various Subjects of General Injerest 
By M. Le Blanc. 6s. 6d. half bound. 

Memoranda, illustrative of the Tombs and sepulchral Decorations of the Egsp- 
tians ; with a Key tothe Tomb now exhibiting in Piccadilly. Also Remarhs 08 
Mummies, and Observations on Embalming. Post Svo. with a Plate. 45. 

Fr nely Remembrancer ; or a New and easy Method of recollecting the Gender 
of the French Nouns Sulstantives, by Means of a complete Analytical Voeabe- 
lary of all French Nouns, alphabetically arranged accerdiag to their Termima- 
tious, and iaicrspeised with short familiar Exereses. By D. Boileau. 12m0. 8 
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Hours of Contemplation ; or, Essays Philosophical, Literary, ayd Descriptive. 
Containing an Essay towards a philosophical Inquiry into the revival of Letters 
in Europe. On the Pleasures which are wont to accompany the moral Study of 
Man. Hints on the first Principles of Edueation &c. By E. Phillips, jun, 
i2mo. os, 

Evenings in Autumn; a Series of Essays, Narrative and Miscellaneous. By 
Nathan Drake, MD. @ vols. 8vo. 11. 1s. 

The Miscellaneous Tracts of the late William Withering, M.D. F.R.S, Member 
of the Reyal Academy of Sciences at Lisbon; Fellow of the Linnwan Society, 
Author of “ The Botanical Arrangement of British Plants,” &c. To which is pre- 
fixed a Memoir of his Life, Character, and Writings. By William Withering, Esq. 
F.LS. 2vols, 8vo. 11. 7s, 7 

The Rales and Orders of the Court for Relief of Insolvent Debtors, and Regu- 
lations of the Office ; also a List of the Officers; the London and Country Attor- 
neys, with the Agcuts of the latter, corrected to the present Time; a Table of 
the Fees, &c. &c. and an Appendix containing a new and mast useful Summary 
of the Insolvent Debtors’ Act, (i Geo, 4. c. 119.) with copious marginal Notes ; 
occasional Notes of Cases, and an Index. 8vo, 3s, , 

Philanthropia Metropolitana ; a View of the charitable Institutions established 
in and ucar London, chiefly during the last twelve Years. By A. Highmore, Esq. 
Author of “ Pietas Londinensis,” &c. &ce 8vo. 148. 

Lacon: er many Things in few Words; addressed to those who think. B 
the Rev. C. Colton, A.M, late Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge ; Author of 
" Hypocrisy, a Satire »’ “ Moscow, a Poem ;” “ Critical Remarks on Lord 
Byron,” &c. &c. vol. 2. 8vo. 7s. 
. r Broad Stone of Honour; or Rules for the Gentlemen of England. 12mo. 

s. 6d, 

A Treatise on Tennis. By a Member of the Tennis Club. 

Abstracts and Extracts of Smith's Lives of the Berkeleys, illustrative of 
ancient Mauners and the Constitution ; including all the Pedigrees in that ancient 
Manuscript. To which are ammexed a copious History of the Castle and Manor 
of Berkeley, consisting of Matter never before published, and biographical 
Anecdotes of Dr. Jenner, &c. By Thomas Dudley Fosbrooke, M.A, F.S.A, 
Author of “ British Monachism,” &e. 4to. 11. 5s. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


WORKS IN THE PRESS. 


Hortus Anglicus: or, the Modern English Garden: con- 
taiting an easy Description of all the Plants which are cul- 
tivated in the Climate of South Britain, either for Use or 
Ornament, and of a Selection from the established Favourites 
of the Stove and Greenhouse ; arranged according to the 
System vf Linnegus; including his generic and specific 
Characters; with Remarks on the Properties of the more 
valaable Species. By the Author of the British Botanist : 
will soon be ready. ar 

Eighteen Sermons, intended to establish the inseparable 
Connection between the Doctrines and the Practice of Chris- 
lianity, are printing in a small Volume, and will appear in a 
few Days. ey will be dedicated, by Permission, to the 
Bishop of St. David's. 
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The Sixth Part of the Encyclopedia Metropolitana will 
be published in June. 

Mr. George Downes, of Trinity College, Dublin, will 
publish, in a few Days, Letters from Mecklenburgh and 
Holstein, including an Account of the Cities of Hamburgh 
and Lubeck, written in the Summer of 1820, 

William Spence, Esq. is republishing his Tracts on Poli- 
tical Economy, viz. 1. Britain Independent of Commerce.— 
Il. Agriculture the Source of the Wealth of Britain— 
111. The Objections against the Corn-Bill refuted.—IV, 
Speech on the East India Trade; with Prefatory Remarks 
on the Causes and Cure of our present Distresses, as origi- 
nating from Neglect of Principles laid down in these Works, 

Dr. Meyrick has been many Years engaged in collecting 
the scattered Notices to be found in our old Poets, Chro- 
niclers, Wills, Deeds, and Inventories of Ancient Armour. 
The Result will appear in the most splendid Style, in three 
Volumes, imperial 4to., and contain above 100 Specimens 
of Ancient Armour. 

The Rev. J. W. Bellamy is preparing for Publication, by 
Subscription, the Poems of the Rev. Thomas Cherry, B.D. 
late Head Master of Merchant Tailors’ School. 

Mr. Valpy is reprinting his Edition of Brotier’s Tacitus, 
in 4 Vols. Auiiy It combines the Advantages of the Paris 
and Edinburgh Editions, with a Selection of Notes from all 
the Commentators on Tacitus, subsequent to the Edinburgh 
Edition: the Literaria Notitia and Politica, with all the Sup- 

lements, are also added; the French Passages are trans- 
lated, and the Roman Money turned into English. 

A Magazine in the French Language, will be published 
in London on the Ist of June, under the Title of Le Musée 
des Variétés Litléraires, and continued monthly. 

Chinzica, a Poem, in Ten Cantos, founded on that Part 
of the History of the Pisan Republic, in which is said to 
have originated the celebrated Triennial Festival, called the 
Battle of the Bridge, will speedily be published in 8vo. 

The Vale of Chamouni, a Poem. By the Author of 
** Rome,” is in the Press. 

Mr. Nichols is preparing the fourth Volume of Tllustra 
ane of Literary History, which will conclude the Eighteenth 

ventury, | 
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